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THE USE AND ABUSE OF CREEDS. 


An Enausn Notr.— A fuller interchange of knowledge and sympathy 
between England and America is the great want of the times. In a lively 
consciousness of this necessity I hail Our Day with delight and thankful- 
ness, and predict for it the reward of solid success. May I venture to throw 
out a suggestion or two for the opinion of my American brethren, premising 
that my recollections of their courtesy and genuine kindness are such as to 
enable me to be frank and confiding in the expression of my opinions. I 
write under the full expectation that my views will kindle a fire upon the 
earth and send forth a sword long and sharp. But fire and sword are as 
often needed as zephyr and benison. 


It becomes clearer to me year by year that the authority of 
Opinion must be defined and modified if Christian society, or 
the Christian church, is to be preserved and turned to the highest 
uses. What is the unchangeable or permanent quantity in the 
church? History shows that Opinion is not unchangeable ; 
by so much, therefore, the answer is simplified. If Opinion is 
necessarily and happily changeable, then all formal creeds, cat- 
echisms, and standards! are also changeable, as expressions of 
human judgment upon Divine or spiritual questions. They have, 
of course, transient importance as indicating points of progress 
or phases of education, but they can have no finality, and there- 
fore no abiding authority. The “ fathers” have never been al- 
lowed to think for us on astronomy, chemistry, biology, or navi- 
gation, except in the usual temporary sense, and more than this 
1 See Note 1. 
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should not be claimed for them in questions theological and spirit- 
ual, They never claimed more for themselves. The very fact 
that either by correction or enlargement Protestant theologians 
have amended former creeds is proof enough that they recognized 
the liberty of others to advance upon what they themselves had 
done. They would not have amended what they believed to 
be Divine ; that they did not believe human creeds to be Divine 
is proved by the fact that they amended them. I have to sub- 
mit that Opinion by being put into a false position has been 
clothed with factitious authority, and that not until Opinion has 
been properly defined and limited can wise and useful union 
be established,—=in other words, that Christian life and co- 
operation are now suffering from a misplacement of emphasis. 
Our supreme question should be: What would the Founder 
of Christianity do were He to return to the church? I cannot 
but feel that He would at once banish every formal and pedantic 
theologian from his altars. Scribes and Pharisees were always 
excluded from his approbation. To make theology a science 
is to make the church an academy. From my point of view the 
church is better represented by the term hospital than by the 
term college or university, and if there is any better term than 
hospital it is the term nursery.! All pomp of ceremony, all 
grandeur of institutionalism, all technicality of learning, seem 
to be foreign to the spirit and purpose of Jesus Christ ; indeed, 
all organization other than brotherhood may easily become a 
stumbling-block in the way of vital progress.) Why? Because 
it has its monopolies, its vested interests, its stubborn prece- 
dents, its official successions, and its sensitive remunerations. 
Mechanical organization easily lends itself to the service of 
skilled hands. Christ never carried organization farther than 
Divine communion and mutual edification. His disciples were 
meant to be living men who had living answers to living ques- 
tions. That living-ness, if I may so say, is the unchangeable 
and permanent quantity in the church. The church that wants 
to mould the nineteenth century by opinions that were suited to 
the fourth century will be justly relegated to the antiquity 
whose very spirit it has failed to interpret. We are only true 
1 See Note 2. 
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followers of Christ in proportion as we are filled with his spirit. 
What was his spirit? We recognize its holiness, nobility, and 
beneficence, more clearly perhaps than we recognize its revolu- 
tionariness, its onward pressure, its vehement and unquenchable 
aspiration. We have deposited our theology in the Court of 
Arches or the Court of Chancery, whereas Christ lived his the- 
ology and embodied it in the uplifted and enriched lives of 
other men. We write our doctrines in trust-deeds, Christ wrote 
his in the human heart. Christ lived evermore towards the 
present and the future, we live dreamily and superstitiously in 
the past. Can anything be farther from true veneration for 
Christ? But this is always so. Men memorialize Luther, and 
wish to live quiet lives. Men give monumental brass to heroes 
dead, and denounce all living heroes as demagogues. So with 
Christ ; in history He is heroic, in present action He is a con- 
venience ora compromise. What, then, would Christ do were 
He to come again? The most of our institutionalism He would 
burn as with fire; our endowments and funds, our investments 
and securities, our parchments and our protections, He would 
consume as stubble. 

It is at once irrational and hopeless to suppose that all men 
can be united in opinion upon subjects which relate to things 
infinite and eternal, yet it is equally irrational to suppose that 
there is no solid ground of true and practical union. It will be 
asked, How can two walk together except they be agreed? 
But, I answer, agreed in what? Is the agreement in opinion 
or in something deeper? And again, what is “ walking to- 
gether”? Is it identity or complement of thought? Is the one 
companion a voice and the other an echo? Has it been made 
possible by some unheard-of miracle that two men see every- 
thing from the same point of view, use words with identical 
color and emphasis, keep together pari passu in all intellectual 
movement, and practically cancel each other’s identity by mu- 
tual fusion? This would be miracle enough, but what would 
it be in the case of two more, and two hundred, and two thou- 
sand, and two million. Insome such way we may enable our- 
selves to see that unity in mere opinion is not a miracle but an 
impossibility! In some other direction must unity be looked 

1 See Note 3. 
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for. True unity must be found in true feeling. All the higher 
sentiments may be said to yearn for unity. Veneration, ten- 
derness, religious consciousness, aspiration, felt need of sympa- 
thy, assured kinship with higher life than we have yet realized, 
the instinct of human brotherhood, and all the action of moral 
discipline and service, — along this living line men may meet 
in helpful and enduring fellowship, even when their opinions 
are in open conflict. Yet the war of opinion will be chastened 
and probably sanctified by the influence of holy and gracious 
feeling. A tender heart will soften an exasperated tongue. 
Far be it from me to suggest the suspension of intellectual ac- 
tivity ; I would change its centre, or enlarge its orbit, or purge 
its vanity, but certainly not discourage its reverent ambition. 
I would submit the proposition that a religious doctrine is 
larger than any form in which it can be expressed, and that 
consequently the form cannot be regarded as sufficient and 
final. To this I would add, that orthodoxy should not be 
judged by the form, which is temporary because imperfect, but 
by the doctrine which is indestructible because essential. Let 
us look at instances. 

One theologian says that the impenitent wicked are sentenced 
to conscious torment throughout eternal duration ; another says 
that they die, it may be after a certain period ; another says that 
remedial ministries operate beyond the grave, and that a time 
will come when all souls will find restoration through obedience. 
Can these opinions ever be reconciled? Clearly not. Whoshall 
say which of them is right, since each of the three theologians 
is armed withchapter and verse? If one of them was an inter- 
preter of the Bible, another the inventor of religious philosophies, 
and a third a good-natured sentimentalist, it might be easy to 
decide which to follow ; but this is far from being the case; each 
blames the other for not understanding the Bible ; each has his 
lexicon and grammar ; each claims to represent the very thought 
and purpose of God. Is there, then, any modus vivendi avail- 
able to all three, and consistent with genuine and useful unity ? 
From my point of view there is. They all agree in the condem- 
nation of sin; theyall agree that sin must undergo punishment ; 
they all agree that the punishment due to sin must be inflicted 
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by God and not by man; agreeing upon all these vital points 
they might complete their agreement by saying, submissively but 
confidently, let us leave the rest with God, he will do that which 
is right, the one absolute certainty is that sin cannot escape pun- 
ishment.! Surely in this agreement there is no lack of energy, 
and no lack of solemn inspiration in the work of seeking the 
immediate salvation of the world. 

Look at the various theories of the Atonement. One theory 
is known as substitutionary or vicarious ; another as moral and 
exemplary ; another is revelatory of a certain economy of Sac- 
rifice which is supposed to pervade the universe. Are these 
theories reconcilable ? Possibly not. Yet each theorist has 
his chapter and verse. One blames the other for not taking the 
plain words of Scripture. In this instance, as in the former, 
let us see how many points of agreement there are ;— each 
agrees that sin must be divinely or supernaturally treated ; each 
agrees that Christ came into the world to bear away its sin; 
each agrees that by Christ alone is human redemption possible ; 
why not rest there? Let each man see Christ’s work in hisown 
way ; let him even change that way from time to time according 
to varying light; the one thing that is never changeable is that 
the Atonement comes from the divine side, not the human, be- 
cause it is in the power of God alone to deal with human sin. 
Here we return to the proposition that the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment is greater than any form in which it can be expressed ; it 
may, indeed, include all forms, and having included them all 
may overflow them all. In other words, unity will be found in 
the doctrine, not in any one method of its statement.” 

About the Bible itself there is no lack of diverse opinion. 
To some minds its punctuation is inspired. Every jot is im- 
mediately from heaven. To others there is no mechanical in- 
spiration, or inspiration that assumes final mechanical form. 
Some do not hesitate to distinguish between the Bible being the 
word of God, and the word of God being found in the Bible. 
Others are satisfied with the view that the Bible is an inspired 
presentation of the development of the religious instinct, and of 
God’s action upon the human mind. Some believe that human- 

1 See Note 4. 2 See Note 5. 
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ity, not mere individuality, is inspired. These opinions never 
ean be brought into harmony. But there is no need to har- 
monize them if we accept the doctrine that the greater should 
rule the lesser. Once more look at the points of agreement, 
— it is agreed that revelation is possible; it is agreed that rev- 
elation is actual; it is agreed that as in no other book God 
speaks to man in the Bible; it is agreed that in the Bible every 
form of human experience is anticipated and provided for.' 
Here is basis enough for intelligent and cordial union. The 
men who accept such a basis cannot yield themselves to any 
merely wanton liberty, for by the very admissions they have 
made they have shown that any liberty they claim must be reg- 
ulated by reverence and must contribute to the consolidation of 
the central doctrine. The quality of character assumed in all 
this discussion is too high, and too sacred, to admit the frivo- 
lous supposition that the man can be at once earnest and licen- 
tious in thought. When such men claim liberty, their claim is 
limited and specialized by their character. 

I have said that Christian life and codperation are now suffer- 
ing from a misplacement of emphasis. Take the Sabbath ques- 
tion as an illustration. Some persons contend that Saturday 
should be observed as the Sabbath ; according to others the Sab- 
bath extends from the twilight of one day to the twilight of 
another; others concern themselves with the quality and degree 
of work permissible on the Sabbath day ;— these are questions 
which cannot be authoritatively settled, so the result of their 
discussion is disappointment and irritation. The emphasis is 
directed to the wrong points. The thing that is universally and 
heartily conceded is the need of rest, and all beyond that is mat- 
ter of locality, convenience, or expediency.” If any man insists 
that all the days of the week should be spent in labor he is a here- 
tic ; on the other hand the man who claims one day in seven for 
rest is by so much a true disciple of Christ. Why not magnify 
the point of agreement, and leave details to be adjusted by special 
conditions? In the need of rest find the law; in the method of 
profiting by it find the sphere of liberty. But even in the 
method of profiting by it there may be another division into law 
1 See Note 6. 2 See Note 7. 
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and freedom ;— one man will have early communion, another 
will have liturgical prayer, another will have extemporaneous 
service, another will invoke the spirit and invite the solaces of 
nature; is there any point in which such men can agree? If 
there is, then that is the point to which all emphasis should be 
directed. Compared with that, all other points are unimportant. 
The point of unity is in the avowed need of worship, — the out- 
going of the soul towards personalities or ministries above us, 
yet accessible to aspirations eloquent or speechless. ‘ Let every 
man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” One man wants 
much church, another wants little; one man haunts with delight 
the sanctuary of a parish, another pines for the freer communion 
of what he calls nature. Be it so. No man can be damned for 
loving and studying the marvelous works of God. Personally 
I cannot accompany that man. I need something other, — 
warmer, closer, tenderer, something which more deeply affects 
my moral moods. What I want I could not find in nature, and 
what the other man wants he could not find at church, yet we 
both agree in our conscious need of rest and in our aspiration 
after something beyond and above. Why not magnify the point 
of agreement and then cede to one another the right of private 
judgment. 

This course of reasoning necessarily ends in such a modifica- 
tion of formal creeds as amounts to their practical extinction as 
vital instruments. Nor is such extinction to be deplored, be- 
cause (1) authoritative or official creeds virtually close all theo- 
logical inquiry ; as for private judgment, it is simply deposed 
with contempt: the church becomes an organization, with an or- 
ganized creed, an organized orthodoxy, and an organized tribu- 
nal; and thus individual criticism or individual dissent is robbed 
of the dignity of conviction and degraded to the level of imper- 
tinence. There is the creed, how dare you question it? There 
is the deliverance of the elders, why cavil against it? There is 
the united judgment of the age, why not thankfully accept it? 
Not only is inquiry prohibited, but (2) brotherhood is weakened 
and impeded by suspicion. A thinker is easily mistaken for a 
heretic. Worse than this, mechanical repetition is easily mis- 
taken for steadfast sincerity. A creed comes to be regarded as 
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a species of ecclesiastical currency, and therefore to clip it, or 
enlarge it, or rewrite its superscription, is an offense against the 
papal mint which must be severely punished. (3) The main- 
tenance or defense of literal creeds often means the subordina- 
tion of the spirit to the letter, and by so much becomes a protest 
against all intellectual progress. Ecclesiastical history may be 
cited in witness. If creeds could keep hypocrites out of the 
church, they would serve a useful purpose; but the contrary 
is the fact, for the greater the knave the less difficulty will he 
have with any creed. But hypocrisy is not the only evil to be 
dreaded. Between sincerity and hypocrisy there is a middle zone 
full of spiritual danger, namely, the zone of mental reservation,’ 
— ground rank with the creeds of parentheses, foot-notes, mar- 
ginalia, ambiguities, and modified emphasis. What can be 
more destructive of moral health? Yet how subtle is the 
temptation to take refuge in that middle zone! See what may 
be involved and risked by a fearless policy — income, social 
credit, fraternal confidence, official promotion, popular applause ! 
What, then, is to be done? Admitting the evil, what is the 
remedy? To so bold an inquiry I will not return a timid reply. 
In my judgment the remedy is to put all creeds, catechisms, 
articles, and standards into the category of landmarks which 
have served their historical purpose, and to deplete them of all 
authority and living influence. By them, the dead rule the 
living, which is not only a solecism but a peril and an injustice. 
Is not Christ dead? Are not the apostles dead? No. They 
would have been dead if they had embodied their teaching in 
literal or mechanical forms, but this they never did. Theirs 
was a ministry of principles, of practical beneficence, of uni- 
versal propositions, of profound and aggressive reforms, so it 
stands to-day the model of all action that proceeds by illumina- 
tion and that responds to immediate necessity. Hence I ven- 
ture to submit the suggestion. The Bible grammatically and 
sympathetically interpreted should displace all creeds, and at 
once guarantee and regulate all spiritual liberty. The church 
need not always talk religion, but it should talk every subject 
religiously. At all times and everywhere the church should 
1 See Note 8. 
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enlighten ignorance, relieve poverty, denounce oppression, and 
uphold justice ; it should, too, be the friend of all progress, — in 
art, in music, in science, in letters, —then when it discourses 
upon the ineffable mysteries of its most holy faith, it will do so 
with that sacred majesty and elevating effect which never fail 
to crown and glorify well-tested honesty and impartial benefi- 
cence. 

To Scotland I confidently look for the beginning of a move- 
ment that will secure a readjustment of the whole question of 
creeds. Scotland is reputed to be the stronghold of orthodoxy, 
and therefore is qualified to take the initiative in this sacred and 
most useful revolution. No heretic can do it. No violent mind 
should attempt it. Erudition, age, sobriety, zeal, should be 
united in the self-forgetful reformer, — man or church. A rev- 
olution of this kind cannot be accomplished without a strenuous 
battle, principally because many persons cannot see that to re- 
move a creed is not to impair a faith. Such persons imagine 
that the creed and the Bible stand upon the same level, and 
consequently live or die together. Probably in this instance 
revolution will begin with revision. That will be enough. The 
beginning will necessitate the end. Is it too much to ask that 
a creed should be periodically revised? Does not language 
change in force and color? Does not research discover new 
practices of thought and faith? Does not every human frame- 
work sooner or later fall into dilapidation? Better that the 
elders should proceed with characteristic tranquillity than that 
the juniors should rush upon the work with one-sided impetuosity. 
Scotland could at this moment constitute as brilliant and powerful 
a council of revision as probably ever assembled in the history of 
the modern church, a statement which I justify by the citation of 
such names as Charteris, Cairns, Rainy, Candlish, Flint, Milli- 
gan, Caird, Marshall Lang, and Marcus Dods, — names, along 
with many others, held in universal honor and confidence. The 
one question which might be left to such a council is, How far 
do the creeds of the church express the religious thought and 
faith of to-day ? 


JOSEPH PARKER. 
The City Temple, London. 
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The editors of Our Day are by no means responsible for all of the opin- 
ions expressed in this article, many of which have become very familiar 
both by their characteristic defenses and their unfortunate practical results 
in the Unitarian controversy in New England. The use and abuse of creeds, 
however, is a large and timely theme, and the views here given of an emi- 
nent London preacher no doubt represent very accurately the mood of Lib- 
eral Nonconformity in its present somewhat uneasy relations to the aggres- 
sively evangelical elements both of the Established Church and of its rivals. 
The following Notes intimate our own views of creeds. 


NOTES. 


Note 1. The church is a company of reasonable men. 
Being reasonable they have opinions. Having opinions they 
have a right to express them. The church professes to be a 
company of pious men. These men do not hold their opinions 
because they were taught by the fathers, but because they were 
taught by the Head of the church. The men are conscientious 
in their belief that the Bible reveals a certain system of doc- 
trines. Therefore the men express their belief in those doc- 
trines. The expression of their belief is their creed. On other 
subjects men have their creeds. The majority of the citizens of 
the United States express their belief in our national constitu- 
tion. This is their creed. Can it ever be changed? It may be 
changed when a certain number of our citizens believe that it is 
wrong. The question whether a church ought to have a formal 
creed is entirely distinct from the question whether it may ever 
change its creed. 

Nore 2. “To make theology a science is to make the church 
an academy. From my point of view the church is better rep- 
resented by the term hospital than by the term college or uni- 
versity, and if there is any better term than hospital it is the 
term nursery,” p. 862. There are some infelicities in calling 
the church a “ hospital.” The apostle says: “ For this cause 
many among you are weak and sickly” (1 Cor. xi. 30), but he 
reproves them for not being in health of spirit. There are also 
some infelicities in calling the church a nursery. The writer 
to the Hebrews reprimands them for having “ become such as 
have need of milk and not of solid food. For every one that 
partaketh of milk is without experience of the word of right- 
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eousness; for he is a babe” (Heb. v. 12; 1 Cor. xiii. 11; 
xiv. 20). 

On the other hand, there are some felicities in calling the 
church a school or college. It is composed of “disciples” who 
are learners. It is presided over by ministers who are “ teach- 
ers.” The apostles taught ‘ not in the words which man’s wis- 
dom teacheth, but which the Spirit teacheth,” and the Head of 
the church was “a teacher come from God” (1 Cor. ii. 18; 
John iii. 2). 

Dr. Parker admits that the ministry of the apostles was “a 
ministry of principles,” and “ at all times and everywhere the 
church should enlighten ignorance,” p. 868. Having this office 
* at all times and everywhere,” the church is well called an ed- 
ucational institution, a “ wniversity.” Its creed is its statement 
of principles. Its principles are Theism rather than Pantheism, 
the sure truth rather than the doubtful authority of the Biblical 
teachings. 

Nore 3. “ Union in mere opinion is not a miracle but an 
impossibility,” p. 363. Can there not be unity enough for 
allowing men to form a creed in favor of a republican, rather 
than a monarchical, form of government? Can there not be 
unity enough for allowing the church to express its belief that 
murder is acrime? The expression of this belief would be, so 
far forth, the creed of the church. Men disagree, however, in 
regard to the import of the words murder and crime. Some in- 
telligent and pious men believe a certain act to be murder, and 
other intelligent and pious men believe that it is not murder. 
Shall the church, therefore, abstain from expressing its belief 
that murder is a crime? But if it should have a creed exclud- 
ing murder ftom the list of innocent practices, may it not ex- 
clude other violations of the ten commandments? It may have 
a creed insisting on the authority of these commandments, on the 
authority of the Sacred Scriptures as an entirely trustworthy 
rule of faith and practice. When the question is asked, Why 
not leave every man to his own opinion in regard to the Chris- 
tian Sacraments, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper? we may ask 
another question: Why not leave every man to his own opinion 
in regard to the propriety of having a church at all? If a 
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church should not have a creed, why should it have a preacher? 
What would become of the ten commandments if there were no 
preaching of the gospel? If the minister preaches against theft 
and profanity, why may not his church publish its creed that 
the laws of the Bible are yet in force? 

Nore 4. Theologians do not all agree in the belief that sin 
cannot escape future punishment. Some believe that neither in 
this life nor in the future is there any punishment distinct from 
chastisement. Some believe that all the sins of all men have 
been punished already in Christ. Some believe that our Creator 
is too merciful to inflict any punishment equal to the desert of 
any sin. Why then should the church express any belief on 
the subject of punishment? Instead of saying: ‘“ Let us leave 
the rest with God,” why not say: “ Let us leave the whole sub- 
ject and every other subject with God.” Instead of saying: 
“The one absolute certainty is, that sin cannot escape punish- 
ment,” why not say: “* The one absolute certainty is, that we 
are not certain of anything on the matter of punishment or on 
any other matter, and therefore we have no creed on anything.” 

Nore 5. “ Unity will be found in the doctrine, not in any 
one method of its statement,” p. 365. What doctrine? There 
must be some statement of some doctrine. It is the doctrine of 
the atonement. What is the statement of this doctrine? There 
is no one statement of itin whichallagree. It ‘* will be found,” 
then, that there is unity in the church with regard to some doc- 
trine or other which cannot be stated “in any one method.” 
Why then is this doctrine called “ atonement”? Theologians 
do not coincide with regard tothe meaning of the word, the pro- 
priety of using it, the Biblical sanction of any such term. Why 
shall not the believers yield to the dissentients ; the majority to 
the minority of pious men? Why shall not every man have a 
veto on every church? _ 

Nore 6. Some theologians believe that the Bible is a de- 
moralizing book; that its general circulation among the people 
is more harmful than helpful. Some believe that some parts of 
the New Testament are true and salutary; other parts not; and 
that the larger part of the Old Testament is mythical or false 
or immoral, Many learned theologians believe that the God of 
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the Old Testament is capricious, jealous, revengeful, and de- 
serving to be abhorred rather than worshiped. What will be 
the character of a church that refuses to express its belief in 
the Bible as an infallible guide in morals and religion ? 

Nore 7. We have heard men contend that the beer-garden 
and the opera-house are the most appropriate places for Sab- 
bath rest. We have heard others contend that one day in ten 
would be preferable to one day in seven for rest. Does any 
man believe that there would be more religious “ aspiration,” 
more Christian peace, if our churches should express no opinion 
in regard to the importance of the Sabbath day? Does not 
the keeping of the Sabbath result in the mental activity of a 
nation, the purity of its morals? ‘The practical extinction ” 
of creeds as “ vital instruments ” in sustaining the law of the 
Sabbath would be the “ practical extinction” of multiplied 
agencies essential to the welfare of the state. This is the con- 
sensus of the most considerate statesmen. 

Norte 8. ‘“ Between sincerity and hypocrisy there is a mid- 
dle zone, full of spiritual danger, the zone of mental reserva- 
tion,” ete., p. 368. 

The best things in the world may be abused. The church is 
said to be a hospital. Nowa hospital may be founded by allop- 
athists, and its funds given on the condition that its patients 
be treated on allopathic principles. If a homeeopathist takes 
the allopathic creed, and practices homeopathy in opposition to 
the creed of the hospital, he injures his own character, but 
proves nothing against the creed of the hospital. The church 
is compared toa nursery. If a nursery be founded by home- 
opathists, and if the creed of the nursery requires that the little 
children be treated on homeopathic principles, and if an allop- 
athist insinuates himself into one of the professorships, and 
deluges the infants with heroic drugs, he proves himself to be 
dishonorable, but proves nothing against the homeopathic creed 
which he has promised to make his guide. If a man dislikes 
the creed of one church, let him unite with another. If he dis- 
likes the creed of the other, let him unite with a third. If he 
cannot live a Christian life with any church already formed, let 
him unite with some other Christians in a church coinciding 
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with the dictates of his conscience. No man is compelled to 
unite with a church condemned by his conscience. No man is 
entitled to demand that a church abandon its own cherished 
principles for his accommodation. No man can be justified in 
saying he believes in a creed which he inwardly rejects. No 
man ought to reason from the abuse of a creed against the use 
of it. 


Since the preceding Notes were in type, we have received the following 
comments on the article of Rev. Dr. Parker. 

“The fathers have never been allowed to think for us on 
astronomy.” Assuredly they have. Kepler, Newton, thought 
God’s thoughts, and ever since after them the world has humbly 
thought their thoughts. The opinions these fathers held con- 
cerning planetary motion and the law of gravitation have been 
a finality, an authoritative creed. 

“Christ’s disciples were meant to be living men who had living 
answers to living questions.” Yes; and every such answer is an 
opinion, a creed; e. g., “ How shall man be just with God?” 
“ By the deeds of the law there shall no flesh be justified in his 
sight.” “The just shall live by faith.” How shall faith come 
to London by hearing? “ Build a City Temple, with Joseph 
Parker, a Tabernacle with Charles Spurgeon, to preach the 
Word of God,” are the opinions many disciples give as their 
living answer. 

“Our supreme question should be, What would the founder 
of Christianity do, were He to return to the church? The most 
of our institutionalism He would burn as with fire: our endow- 
ments and funds, our investments and securities, our parchments 
and protections, He would consume as stubble.” What? Burn 
the City Temple, and the home of the Congregational Union, 
hard by ; the Tabernacle, and Mr. Spurgeon’s Training School 
for Ministers, and his Orphanage? Consume as stubble the 
London Missionary Society, and the American Board? These 
institutions and endowments, and hundreds like them, are the 
living answers of Christians to the living questions of the hour, 
the organized charity, the crystallized good sense of living 
disciples. They are instinct with the efficiency of a living 
present Saviour. Why should his personal presence destroy what 
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his spiritual presence builds, and mightily energizes to the 
salvation of myriads of souls? Worldly people neglect and 
decry such things, Christians are expected to cherish, perfect, 
and extol them. 

“In the case of two men, two hundred, two thousand, two 
million,” ‘‘ Unity in mere opinion is not a miracle but an impos- 
sibility.” Yet millions upon millions passionately sing, 


“ All hail the power of Jesus’ name,” 


and are cordially united in the opinions that He is, and that 
sinners should crown Him, “ Lord of all.” 

“ True unity must be found in true feeling.” But all feeling 
is founded in opinion, and bounded by it. Professor Robert 
Flint, one of those to whom Dr. Parker would refer these dis- 
cussions, says (“* Theism,” p. 32), * Religion is man’s belief in, 
ete., with the feelings and practices which flow from such 
belief.” There is no feeling which does not flow from belief in 
an opinion. To be united in a feeling men must first be united 
in belief of the opinion which occasions the feeling. Not one 
of the feelings instanced, “ veneration, tenderness, the instinct 
of human brotherhood,” but is absolutely dependent on an idea, 
an opinion concerning the object of veneration or of tender- 
ness concerning the fact of human brotherhood. First knowl- 
edge, then feeling, then choice, always and necessarily. 

**One theory of the atonement is known as substitutionary, 
or vicarious.” Not in the Bible. Professor H. B. Smith well 
states “the great revealed Scriptural fact about Christ and his 
sacrifice’ in these terms: “The very nature and essence of the 
sufferings and death of Christ is that they are an expiation for 
sin. This is the fact and not a theory about it. Theories of 
the atonement have for their object to show how this fact, viz: 
that the expiatory death of Christ is the means of pardon to the 
guilty, is to be understood in its entire relations to, ete. When 
we say that the death of Christ was instead of our punish- 
ment, and that it made expiation for our sins, we are not stat- 
ing theories, but revealed facts.” (“ Theology,” pp. 455, 461.) 

The magnificent and impetuous generalizations which have so 
often electrified us in listening to the great London preacher, 
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especially in his practical discourses, seem not to serve him well 
in treading here this dangerous ground, among these important 
distinctions. In this brilliant article the author’s whole difficulty 
arises from his spelling opinion with a capital O. When he 
says, “If Opinion is necessarily, and happily changeable,” one 
has to ask, What opinion? The opinions that there is a holy 
God, that man is asinner, that they must be reconciled to abide 
in peace together, are necessarily, and happily wnchangeable 
among Christians. In so far forth, and a great deal farther, 
Christians have a creed, and it is not a “landmark which has 
served its historical purpose,” but a living answer to living ques- 
tions, a fixed finality as far as it goes, — an authoritative rule. 
Does our author confound positive knowledge with exhaustive 
knowledge? Because finite minds cannnot know anything ex- 
haustively, can they therefore know nothing certainly? Suppose 
they cannot agree in knowing everything in all its relations, 
can they not agree in knowing some things in some of their 
relations. Their agreement may be definite upon central facts 
if not upon outlying particulars. Nor does the degree of pres- 
ent disagreement fix the measure of future agreement. Differ- 
ences often yield to friendly discussion, and the boundaries of 
established truth are enlarged. And everything is not in a 
state of flux. Man has some imperishable truths; he appre- 
hends them if he does not comprehend them. Or, as Mr. Glad- 
stone says, “ Our hands can lay hold of truth, though our arms 
cannot émbrace it.” 

His words on “ Authority in Matters of Opinion ” are perti- 
nent here, especially in view of the well-known friendship be- 
tween the statesman and the preacher. “I contend that Chris- 
tianity must in reason be understood to include a doctrinal, as 
well as a moral and a symbolieal system. I am not so desirous 
to fix the exact particulars of that doctrinal system, as to show 
that, when we speak of Christianity as having received the favor- 
able verdict of the portion of mankind alone or best qualified to 
judge in such a matter, we do not mean the mere acknowledg- 
ment of a name, but we mean, along with other things, the ac- 
ceptance of a body of truths which have for their centre the per- 
son and work of Christ. And my contention is that, whatever 
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be the momentary fashion of the day in which we live, that same 
tradition and testimony of the ages which commends Christianity 
to us has not been a chimera or a chameleon, but has had from 
the first, up to a certain point of development, one substantially 
definite meaning for the word, a meaning of mental as well as 
moral significance ; and has, as a matter of history, expressed 
this meaning in the creeds. This Christianity has shed off 
from it, on this side and on that, after debate and scrutiny, and 
furthermore after doubt and even, sometimes, convulsion, all the 
conceptions irrecencilably hostile to its own essence, by a stand- 
ing provision as normal as are the reparatory processes of mate- 
rial nature ; and has been handed on continuously in uniformity 
of life, though not, it may be, in uniformity of health. It is in 
this sense what the visible church also claims to be, a city set on 
a hill; not, indeed, a city within walls that can neither grow 
nor dwindle, but yet a city widely spread, with a fixed heart 
and centre, if with a fluctuating outline ; a mass alike unchange- 
able, perceptible, and also determinate, not absolutely or mathe- 
matically, but in a degree sufficient for its providential purpose 
in the education of mankind.” 
VOL. I. — NO. 5. 25 





THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 


AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE SOCIETY OF ARTS, LONDON, FEBRUARY 24, 
1888, BY SIR WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, AUTHOR OF “THE IMPERIAL 
GAZETEER OF INDIA.’’ 


I LATELY read in a newspaper that the average cost of educating each 
student in a certain college at Oxford is £6,481. The calculation was, 
from an arithmetical point of view, unassailable. The revenues of the col- 
lege were correctly given, and when divided by the number of so-called 
students they showed this enormous expenditure. The ingenious statist 
had, however, overlooked the fact that the income of that college is not ap- 
plied to educating students, but to strengthening the teaching staff of the 
other colleges, or of the University, and to the endowment of research. No 
one, so far as I am aware, took the trouble to expose the miscalculation, and 
it passed as an amusing example of the abuse of figures. There is a mis- 
calculation, similar in kind, but fraught with more serious consequences — 
sometimes heard on English platforms, and reiterated in the press — which 
saddens the hearts of thousands of earnest men and women in this country, 
and which carries discouragement to hundreds of devoted workers in dis- 
tant lands. When I hear the result of Indian missions estimated by divid- 
ing their expenditure among the number of their conversions, and then 
giving the cost of each new convert at so much a head, the same effect is 
produced on my mind as by the statement regarding the average expendi- 
ture on each of the so-called students at that Oxford college. There may 
be initial periods of missionary effort among the Polynesian and African 
races, to which a calculation of this sort can be properly applied. On that 
point I do not presume to offer an opinion. But speaking of the country 
in regard to which my own experience enables me to speak, the country 
which in our times forms the great field of missionary labor, I declare 
that no true ratio exists between missionary expenditure or missionary 
work in India and the number of new conversions. I affirm that caleu- 
lations based on the assumption of such a ratio are fundamentally unsound. 
It has been my duty to inquire into the progress of the various religions 
of India. The inquiry discloses a rapid proportionate increase among the 
native Christians, unknown among the Muhammadan and Hindu popula- 
tion ; but it also proves that the increase bears no direct relation to the 
new conversions from orthodox Hinduism and Islam. For this misappli- 
cation of statistics the friends of missionary enterprise were originally in 
some sense responsible. The great outburst of evangelistic effort in India 
took place during the upheaval of Dissent against lukewarm orthodoxy in 
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England. The first idea of our missionaries was to make converts from the 
established religions of India, as some of our Dissenting bodies at home 
hoped to swell their numbers at the expense of the Established Churches of 
Great Britain. During the past fifty years this idea has been modified. Ex- 
perience has shown that a vast increase of activity and usefulness among 
the English and Scottish sects outside the Established Churches is not only 
consistent with, but has actually proved concurrent with a vast increase of 
activity and usefulness within those churches. It has also shown that the 
progress of Christianity in India is compatible with the progress of Hindu- 
ism and Islam. For as the Dissenting bodies of Great Britain have in our 
century won their great successes not by a large absorption of good chureh- 
men, but by their noble labors among the encompassing masses on the out- 
skirts of religious life, so the missionaries in India have chiefly made their 
converts, not from the well-instructed Muhammadans and Hindus, but 
among the more backward races, and from the lower castes, who are des- 
titute of a high faith of their own. There have been many conspicuous 
exceptions to this rule. But the rule has been so general, and the possibility 
of common progress is so evident, that a violently aggressive attitude 
towards the native religions is felt to be unsuitable in India, very much as 
the old odiwm theologicum between the Established Church and Dissent is felt 
to be an anachronism in England. In both countries it is the poor that have 
had the gospel preached to them. In both countries the leaders of Chris- 
tian thought have read again the opening words of the first missionary ser- 
mon, and recognized that in every nation he that feareth God and worketh 
righteousness is accepted with Him. In India, especially, a religion must 
be judged, not by its alarms and incursions into other encampments, but by 
the practical work which it does for its own people. For in India religious 
organization plays a part in the social structure which it has long ceased to 
discharge among the more consolidated nationalities of Europe. The reli- 
gious bond has to do in India for a dense population — subject to the over- 
whelming calamities of the tropics, and destitute of any poor law — what a 
highly developed system of state relief does for England. It has also to 
take the place of the innumerable charitable organizations which in England 
supplement and humanize state relief. The religious bond in India has to 
exercise the constraining moral influences on a multitude of self-contained 
communities which the cumulative force of public opinion exerts in more 
homogeneous nations. The religious force in India had, until our own days, 
to supply the motive power of education ; nor are signs wanting that it will 
again assert itself actively in the spread of Indian schools. The religious 
bond in India forms an important factor in mercantile credit, and tends to 
concentrate trade within certain communities of joint believers. To sum 
up, religious organization in India does the work of public opinion and of 
poor law; it forms the basis of private benevolence and of mercantile 
credit ; it supplied until lately the motive power of public instruction. In 
such a country, I repeat, a religion must stand or fall by what it does for 
the well-being of its own people. I propose to apply this principle to three 
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great religions of modern India — Muhammadanism, Hinduism, and Chris- 
tianity. British rule has created a new world in India, with new problems 
of existence, which each community must solve for itself. What power do 
the various religions disclose of adapting themselves to this new world ; 
what solutions do they offer for its new problems? I am well aware that 
any theological discussion, or even any expression of my own belief, would 
be out of place within these walls. But while, in addressing this society, I 
confine myself to the social results of Christianity in India, I by no means 
wish to urge my present point of view to the exclusion of its more spiritual 
aspects. There is a dense and dark mass of fifty millions of human beings 
in India, lying on the outskirts or beyond the pale of orthodox Hinduism 
and Islam. I believe that within fifty years these fifty millions will be 
absorbed into one or other of the higher faiths, and that it rests in no small 
measure with Christian England whether they are chiefly incorporated into 
the native religions or into Christianity. But a cordial recognition of the 
wide field for evangelical labors does not exempt Christianity in India from 
being judged by its present results. Nor need the friends of missionary 
enterprise shrink from the test ; for while the number of native Protestant 
Christians has increased by fivefold during the thirty years preceding the 
last census, the number of their communicants has multiplied by nearly ten- 
fold. The progress has been a progress of conversion, concurrent with a 
progress of internal growth and of internal discipline. It is the result, not 
alone of the zeal which compasseth the earth to make a proselyte, but also 
of the pastoral devotion which visits the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and labors to keep its flock unspotted from the world. In con- 
sidering the practical aspects of the three religions, it is convenient to be- 
gin with the Muhammadans. Islam represents in British India a compact 
and coherent mass of forty-five millions, who, in spite of internal divisions, 
are more closely united than any equally large section of the people by a 
common religious bond. For this vast aggregate a rate of progress has 
been claimed in a recent discussion in “The Times,” which, if well founded, 
would have an important political and social significance. We may miss 
the fine courtesy of St. Paul in the controversy of the canons ; but their 
appeal to statistics was substantially a just appeal. Any general infer- 
ences, however, deduced for the whole of India from the last census are 
fallacious, for the great Muhammadan provinces lay outside the influence of 
the famine of 1877. That calamity fell with its full force on the essentially 
Hindu Presidency of Madras, and on the Hindu districts of Bombay. The 
British Provinces of the Indian continent beyond the famine area of 1877 
were seven in number ; the Lieutenant Governorship of Bengal, which con- 
tains nearly one half of the whole Muhammadans of British India, Assam, 
the Northwestern Provinces, Sind, the Central Provinces, the Punjab, and 
Oudh. In the first five of these a census was taken in 1872, and another 
census in 1881, and we can compare the results of those enumerations. In 
the last two —viz., the Punjab and Oudh—no census was taken in 1872, 
and the census officers of 1881 declared that in these two provinces data 
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did not exist for testing the progress of the religious divisions of the people. 
Taking the same area of enumeration, and avoiding the pitfalls into which 
persons unfamiliar with the Indian census are apt to stumble, the facts in the 
five Indian provinces outside the famine of 1877, and for which we possess 
comparative data, are as follows :— 


PROPORTIONATE PROGRESS OF MUHAMMADANS TO GENERAL POPULATION, 
FROM 1872 To 1881. 








Increase of General Increase of Muham- 





| Population. madans. 
| Per Cent. |  PerCent. 
Lieut. Governorship of Bengal . . . . 10.89 10.96 
Lieut. Governorship of the Northwestern 
Provinces (without Oudh) . . . . . | 6.30 7.16 
a ee ee 9.56 9.93 
. ee oe ee ee ee 19.23 19.17 
Central Provinces . . . . . 2 se 25.21 18.55 








The slight differences (where they exist) may be accounted for by local 
circumstances. Thus, in the Northwestern Provinces, the Musalmans live 
more in the cities than the Hindus, and they are less influenced by the in- 
tense pressure of the population on the soil, which keeps down the increase 
among the rural inhabitants. In Bengal the Muhammadans chiefly occupy 
the eastern districts, in which there is still plenty of spare land, and conse- 
quently a high normal increase of the population. The census officer for 
Bengal states that no conversions to Islam on a considerable scale can have 
taken place since 1872. The census officer for the Northwestern Provinces 
reports in the same sense, but in greater detail. “I have consulted experi- 
enced and observant district officers throughout the province,” he writes, 
“and they all agree that there is no active propaganda of Islam to be met.” 
There are, however, many motives apart from conscientious religious con- 
viction, which induce Hindus to embrace the faith of Islam. Mr. T. Stoker, 
C. S., in a note furnished to me on the subject, writes: “In this part of 
India there has been no such thing as a religious conversion from the Hindu 
to the Musalman faith. Even a solitary case might be sought for in vain of 
such a change of religious belief from conscientious conviction. But a cer- 
tain, though a small, amount of conversions is going steadily on. It pro- 
ceeds from social and economical reasons, and is confined to the lower 
orders, and, I should judge, oceurs oftener among females than males. 
Hindus who have, for one reason or another, lost caste ; women who have 
fallen into an immoral life ; men who have abandoned their family faith for 
the sake of a woman of the other creed ; these, and such as these, release 
themselves from the restraints and inconveniences of caste rules by adopting 
Islam. Insuch conversions religious feeling has no place. Years of famine 
are fruitful in such changes. Children, or women, whose parents or rela- 
tives died or deserted them — persons of all ages and both sexes, who were 
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forced by distress into acts which destroyed their status — go over to a reli- 
gion that receives all without distinction.” But while the statistics do not 
indicate any extraordinary increase of the Indian Muhammadans during 
recent years, they speak in eloquent language of the progress made by Mu- 
hammadanism in the past. The popular idea of Islam in India is that of a 
conquering creed, which set up powerful dynasties, who in their turn con- 
reverted, more or less by force, the races under their sway. This theory is 
refuted by the facts. Excluding the frontier province of the Punjab — 
which, but for the religious revival represented by the Sikh confederacy, 
ought in the course of historical events to have become almost as exclusively 
Muhammadan as Afghanistan—the part of Northern India which is most 
strongly Muhammadan is the part most remote from the great centres of 
Muhammadan rule. In the British Lieutenant Governorship of the North- 
western Provinces and Oudh — which at one period or another of its con- 
stitution contained the three Muhammadan capitals of Delhi, Agra, and 
Lucknow, and in which the Muhammadans were preéminently the dominant 
caste — the proportion of Muhammadans to the general population is under 
13} per cent. In the British Lieutenant Governorship of Lower Bengal, 
far remote from the three Muhammadan capitals, the proportion in 1881 
was 31 per cent. But the facts come out more clearly if we compare the 
districts immediately around the ancient Muhammadan capitals with dis- 
tricts on the outskirts of the Muhammadan empire. In Delhi district, 
including the metropolis of the Mughals, the Muhammadans do not form a 
fourth of the population ; in Agra district, including the Muhammadan 
capital of Agra, they barely exceed one tenth. But in Rajshahi district, 
bordering on the remote Gangetic Delta, the Muhammadans exceed three 
fourths of the whole population ; and in Maimansinh district, on the farthest 
limits of Lower Bengal, they amount to two thirds. Indeed, throughout 
the seven most eastern and most distant districts of Lower Bengal the Mu- 
hammadans form close on 8,000,000 of the 12,000,000 inhabitants, or prac- 
tically two thirds of the whole population. The explanation is that in 
Northern’ India Islam found itself hemmed in by strongly organized forms 
of Hinduism of a high type, on which it could make but slight impression. 
Indeed, Hinduism here reacted so powerfully on Islam that the greatest of 
the Mughal sovereigns, Akbar, formally renounced the creed of the Prophet, 
and promulgated a new religion for the empire, constructed out of the rival 
faiths. 
ISLAM. 

But the Muhammadan adventurers and missionaries who penetrated into 
the swamps and jungles of Lower Bengal found there a population of low- 
castes, very different from the compact Hindu communities of Northern 
India. To these poor people, fishermen, hunters, pirates, and low-caste 
tillers of the soil, whom Hinduism had barely admitted within its pale, Islam 
came as a revelationfrom on high. It was the creed of the governing race ; 
its missionaries were men of zeal who brought the gospel of the unity of 
God and the equality of man in its sight to a despised and neglected popula- 
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tion. The initiatory rite rendered relapse impossible, and made the prose- 
lyte and his posterity true believers forever. In this way Islam settled 
down on the richest alluvial province of India, the province which was ca- 
pable of supporting the most rapid and densest increase of population. 
Compulsory conversions are occasionally recorded. But it was not to force 
that Islam owed its permanent success in Lower Bengal. It appealed to 
the people, and it derived the great mass of its converts from the poor. It 
brought in a higher conception of God, and a nobler idea of the brotherhood 
of man. It offered to the teeming low-castes of Eastern Bengal, who had 
sat for ages abject on the outermost pale of the Hindu community, a free 
entrance into a new social organization. It succeeded because it deserved 
to succeed. The proselytes carried, however, their old superstitions into 
their new faith. ‘Their ancient terror of the unseen malignant powers reas- 
serted itself with an intensity that could not be suppressed, until the white 
light of Semitic monotheism almost flickered out amid the fuliginous rites 
of low-caste Hinduism. In the cities, or amid the serene palace life of the 
Musalman nobles and their religious foundations, maulvis of piety and learn- 
ing calmly carried on the routine of their faith. But the Muhammadan 
masses in large parts of Lower Bengal relapsed into something little better 
than a mongrel breed of circumcised Hindus, few of whom could repeat 
the simplest formula of Islam. During the present century one of those 
religious revivals, so characteristic of India, has swept across the Muham- 
madans of Lower Bengal. Itinerant preachers passed from district to dis- 
trict, calling on the people to return to the true faith, and denouncing God’s 
wrath on the indifferent. The Bengal Musalmans have, to a large extent, 
purged themselves of low-caste superstitions and rural rites. This reawak- 
ening of the old Puritan spirit of Islam has widened the gulf between the 
Bengali Musalmans and the Hindus. It has also increased the difficulty 
which the Bengal Muhammadans find in accepting the system of religious 
toleration imposed by British rule. Apart from temporary disturbing in- 
fluences, such as the political preaching of Wahabi missionaries, the answer 
which Islam gives to the modern problems of India differs widely in differ- 
ent provinces. In the Northwestern Provinces and Oudh, where the Muham- 
madans were for centuries the dominant class, they have vigorously vindi- 
eated their position in the new world of British India. Finding that the 
only claim to administrative employment recognized by our government is 
the individual’s own fitness for the discharge of public duties, they have 
strenuously qualified themselves for official life. The proportion of Mu- 
hammadans in the schools and colleges under the lieutenant governor of 
the Northwestern Provinces and Oudh is in excess of their ratio to the gen- 
eral population. They show also an admirable energy in independent edu- 
cational efforts, and the great Muhammadan college at Aligarh, founded in 
our own days by the Musalman nobles and gentry, would do honor to any 
age or to any country of Islam. Competing successfully with the Hindus 
at school, the Muhammadans of the northwest and Oudh also compete sue~ 
cessfully with them in life. While the Musalmans number under 13} per 
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cent. of the population in that British lieutenant governorship, they have 
won for themselves 34 per cent. of the administrative offices. In the su- 
perior grades they engross an even larger share. While forming not one 
seventh of the population, they have won four sevenths of the highest 
judicial and executive posts, open impartially to Muhammadan and Hindus. 
In Bombay, apart from Sind, the Muhammadans largely belong to the mer- 
chant classes. They take fair advantage of state education up to the stand- 
ard required for their own work in life. While the Muhammadans have 
thus asserted themselves as the old dominant race, in the Northwestern 
Provinces and Oudh, and as practical trading communities in Bombay, the 
Musalmans in Lower Bengal have fallen behind in the race. In 1871, when 
they formed 32 per cent. of the population of Lower Bengal, they only 
numbered 14 per cent. in the schools and 4 per cent. in the colleges. Their 
inability to adapt themselves to our educational system told heavily against 
them in life. In 1871 only 92 gazetted appointments in Lower Bengal were 
held by Muhammadans, as against 681 held by Hindus. From the open 
professions they had almost disappeared. To take one example. At the 
beginning of the century nearly the whole of the pleaders of the Calcutta 
High Court were Muhammadans, and down to 1838 they numbered about 
as many as the English and the Hindu pleaders put together. But with the 
introduction of scholastic tests, based on our Indian system of education, 
the Muhammadans fell out of their hereditary profession, and of the 240 
native pleaders admitted from 1852 to 1868 only one was a Musalman. The 
poverty and discouragement which this state of things wrought among the 
Bengal Musalmans attracted the earnest consideration of the late Lord 
Mayo, and in 1871 measures were taken to render our system more con- 
genial to the Muhammadans of Lower Bengal. The result has been to 
awaken a new vitality among them. Two powerful associations in Calcutta, 
with branches in the Muhammadan districts, now stimulate and direct local 
effort. The number of Muhammadans at schools known to the Education 
Department in Lower Bengal has risen from 28,148 in 1871 to 261,887 in 
1881. This enormous increase is chiefly due to the extended sphere of the 
Education Department itself. But the proportion of Muhammadans at 
schools in Lower Bengal also rose during the same period from 14 to 24 per 
cent., an increase of 70 per cent. in ten years. In 1883 they obtained still 
further concessions from the Education Commission. The position of the 
Bengali Musalmans in the public service and in the open professions has 
also improved, although more slowly ; for the effects of their new educa- 
tional activity will bear its full fruits only when the rising generation have 
established themselves in life. It must also be remembered that the Bengali 
Musalmans are largely drawn from the peasant class, which does not natu- 
rally seek official employment. Broadly speaking, therefore, while the old 
dominant Muhammadan races of the northwest and Oudh, and the keen 
merchant Muhammadan communities of Bombay, have vigorously accom- 
modated themselves to the new world of British rule, the Muhammadan 
masses in Lower Bengal have disclosed a more tardy capacity of adaptation, 
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although they have strong capabilities of adjustment, as proved by their 
progress since 1871. Islam in India has shown that it is perfectly able to 
dwell in peace and comfort in the new Indian world. This, moreover, in 
spite of drawbacks arising from the too exclusively religious character 
of the Muhammadan primary schools. The one object of the young Hindu, 
apart from his home religious training, is to get such an education as will 
fit him for success in life. But with the young Musalmans the teaching of 
the mosque must precede the lessons of the school. Before he is allowed 
to begin his secular education, he must ordinarily devote some years to a 
course of sacred rudiments. Again, while the ablest of the Hindus look 
forward to the public services or the secular professions, a Muhammadan 
father often chooses for his most promising son the vocation of a religious 
man of learning. The years which the Hindu student gives to English and 
mathematics at a government college, the Muhammadan devotes in a mad- 
rasa to Arabic and the law and theology of Islam. These differences, in 
regard both to primary and to higher education, heavily weight the Muham- 
madans in the race of official or professional life. But the sternly religious 
character of their early teaching gives a vigorous coherence to Islam in 
India, which yet may be productive of great political results. 


HINDUISM. 


Hinduism is a social organization and religious confederacy. As a social 
organization it rests on caste, with its roots deep down in the tribal ele- 
ments of the Indian people. As a religious confederacy it represents the 
coalition of the cultured faith of the Brahmans with the ruder rites and 
materialistic beliefs of the more backward races. 


In both aspects Hindu- 
ism is a deliberate system of compromise. 


For the highest minds it has 
a monotheism as pure as and more philosophical than the monotheism of 
Islam. To less elevated thinkers it presents the triune conception of the 
Diety as the Creator, the Preserver, and the Destroyer — with the deeper 
doctrine superadded that destruction and reproduction are fundamentally 
one and the same process. To the materialistic multitude it offers the 
infinite phases of Divine power as objects of adoration, with calm indiffer- 
ence as to whether they are worshiped as symbols of the unseen Godhead, 
or as bits of tinsel and blocks of wood and stone. It resolutely accepts the 
position that the spiritual needs of races differ in each stage of their devel- 
opment, and that man most naturally worships what for the time being he 
most reverences or most fears. On this foundation, Hinduism has built up 
the enduring but ever-changing structure of Indian ritual and belief. As a 
social organization, Hinduism is even more fundamentally based upon com- 
promise. It declares, under solemn sanctions, the immutable ordinance of 
caste, and it asserts, in lofty language, the unapproachable God-given su- 
premacy of the Brahmans. 


But it skillfully adapts these doctrines to the 
actual facts. 


It finds in India a vast number of communities, more or less 
isolated by geographical position, by occupation, or by race. It accepts the 
customs and internal life of each of these communities as the proper and 
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normal status of that individual community or caste. But it holds out to all 
an ascending scale to a higher life —the life of ceremonial purity, of self- 
discipline, and of religious restraint, which is the ideal life of the Brahman. 
If any community or caste is to rise in the social scale, it must be by an 
increase of ceremonial purity. Accordingly, when any caste becomes rich 
or influential, its first ambition is to draw tighter its internal discipline and 
its religious restraints. In some cases they have abandoned their laborious 
low-caste occupations for higher employments. In others they have as- 
sumed the sacred thread of the twice-born. But in addition to such individ- 
ual examples, the constant presentment of a higher caste life tends to a 
general upward movement in religious restraints as the wealth of the popu- 
lation increases. The backward races outside the pale of Hinduism, set up 
a Hindu priest and a Hindu god, and become recognized as low-caste Hin- 
dus. The more energetic or more fortunate of the low-castes within the 
Hindu pale gradually raise themselves to higher standards of ceremonial 
purity. There is, therefore, a plasticity as well as a rigidity in caste. Its 
plasticity has enabled Hinduism to adapt itself to widely diverse stages of 
social progress, and to incorporate the various races which make up the 
Indian people. Its rigidity has given permanence to the composite body 
thus formed. Each caste is, in some measure, a trade guild, a mutual insur- 
ance society, and a religious sect. But the mass of them are dominated by 
two ideas, — a communal life within the caste itself, and a higher life of 
ceremonial purity beyond. The work of Hinduism has been to organize the 
Indian races in every stage of their progress and under many forms of polit- 
ical government. Its plastic conservatism quickly disclosed a capacity of 
adapting itself to British rule. For a time, indeed, there seemed to be a 
difficulty. Hinduism makes a social rise dependent upon an increase in cer- 
emonial purity. In the new world of British India, social advancement de- 
pends upon individual exertion and secular success. The Hindu system told 
in favor of ceremonial restraints, the English system told against them. 
But English education, which created the difficulty, also found an escape 
from it. For Brahman theology declares that later customs, or later doc- 
trines are less binding than the older sacred books, and has always allowed 
an appeal back from the Puranas of medieval Hinduism to the ancient 
Veda. This appeal has been boldly made by the educated Hindus under 
British rule, and it is found that the most irksome ceremonial restraints of 
modern Hinduism derive no support from that venerable scripture. Even 
the orthodox educated Brahmans now perceive that those restraints rest 
upon medieval custom, and not upon Vedic inspiration ; and they are grad- 
ually admitting that custom, although not lightly to be changed, must, in 
the end, adjust itself to the conditions of modern life. In regard to widow- 
burning, to infant marriage, to widow re-marriage, to crossing the Black 
Water, and to various inhuman rites —the appeal to the Veda has been 
successfully made. In some cases the custom has been given up, in others 
it is seen to depend on religious or domestic usages, which, however binding, 
are yet susceptible of change. Hinduism has solved the social problems of 
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the new Indian world, or is gradually finding solutions for them. It has 
frankly accepted English education and the modern methods of success in 
life. And when once Hinduism fairly incorporates a new idea, the new 
idea becomes an enduring part of its own ancient structure. Meanwhile, 
for the few who pass from its higher castes to Christianity, many rise in the 
scale of ceremonial purity within its own body, and multitudes of the back- 
ward races enter its pale. Hinduism not only grows within itself, but it has 
also the faculty of putting forth outgrowths in the form of new religious 
orders, or spiritual brotherhoods. Such religious orders usually recall the 
Buddhistic type. They start with the reassertion of the unity of God, and 
with the renunciation of caste. At first they are considered non-orthodox, 
but in time they become recognized Hindu sects. Some of them, such as 
the great Vaishnava orders, now form a considerable part of the Hindu 
population. Hinduism has, therefore, a twofold power of adapting itself to 
the needs of each age, by an internal process of incorporation or adjustment 
on the basis of caste ; and by an external process of throwing off new reli- 
gious outgrowths, or spiritual brotherhoods. Into the midst of this ancient 
and powerful organization a new religious force has in our century thrust 
itself ; a force animated by a profoundly different spirit. 


CHRISTIANITY. 


Christianity is not, indeed, a new religion in India. Its history in that 
country dates from a period seven hundred years before the rise of medieval 
Hinduism, and a full thousand years before any widespread Indian settle- 
ment of Islam. It has been my privilege to relate from local materials that 
marvelous narrative. I have shown how the Christian settlements on the 
Indian coast of the second and subsequent centuries came, after a time of 
decay, under Nestorian bishops from the Persian Gulf. How the Nesto- 
rian Christians of India were persecuted by the Portuguese and trampled 
down by the Synod of Diamper in 1599, their venerable missals and church 
ornaments burned, and their consecrated oil poured out among the flames. 
How, on the decline of the Portuguese power, their desolate remnants ob- 
tained a new bishop from Antioch, but of the Jacobite branch of the Asiatic 
Church, and how they have since adhered to the Jacobite rite. How, mean- 
while, the Catholic Church had entered the field with a splendor of devo- 
tion and success which makes us the more deeply lament her intolerance to 
the earlier form of Indian Christianity. How the great religious orders of 
Rome, with the society of Jesus at their head, built up a true native church 
in India by three centuries of unflagging labor and wisely directed zeal, 
before the heart of England was stirred by the missionary impulse. How, 
during the last of those centuries, while the English conscience still remained 
inert, the Lutheran Church of Europe sent men of power to India. And 
how, at length, England slowly but surely saw her duty, and the churches 
of the great English-speaking race, by whatever name they may be called, 
and in whatever land they dwell, girded themselves for a mighty and en- 
during effort. Although, however, Christianity has a history in India long 
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before the rise of medieval Hinduism or Islam, yet the historical Christian- 
ity of India differed widely from the missionary Christianity of our day. 
When the Portuguese landed in India they found the Christians firmly 
organized as military communities under their spiritual leaders, bishops or 
archdeacons and priests, who acted as their representatives in dealing with 
the Indian princes. In virtue of an ancient charter, the Malabar Christians 
enjoyed the rights of nobility. They supplied the bodyguards of the local 
kings. The Portuguese, by a happy chance, landed on the very province of 
India in which Christians had long formed a respected caste. O fortunati 
nimium sua si bona norint. But instead of consolidating the preéxisting 
Christian communities they ground them to pieces under the millstone of 
the Inquisition, and built up a showy, evanescent rule out of entirely new 
materials. While, however, the Nestorian Christianity of India was thus of 
a bygone type, the records of Catholic Christianity are pregnant of instrue- 
tion for our day. The great question with the Jesuit missionaries, as with 
our own, was how to adapt the Christianity of Europe to the Indian races 
without sacrificing essentials of the faith. But the new religious force now 
at work amid Hinduism is neither the Nestorianism of the patriarchs nor 
the Catholicism of the popes. The Catholic and Syrian Churches still go 
on calmly with their great task, and claim over 1,600,000 of the 2,148,228 
Christians in India. The new disruptive force is Protestant and Anglican 
Christianity. English missionary work practically began in the last year of 
the last century. It owed its origin to private effort. But the three de- 
voted men who planted this mighty English growth had to labor under the 
shelter of a foreign flag, and the governor of a little Danish settlement had 
to refuse their surrender to a Governor-General of British India. 

The record of the work done by the Serampur missionaries reads like an 
Eastern romance. They created a prose vernacular literature for Bengal ; 
they established the modern method of popular education ; they founded 
the present Protestant Indian Church ; they gave the first great impulse to 
the native press ; they set up the first steam-engine in India ; with its help 
they introduced the modern manufacture of paper on a large scale ; in ten 
years they translated and printed the Bible, or parts thereof, in thirty-one 
languages. Although they received help from their Baptist friends in Eng- 
land, yet the main part of their funds they earned by their own heads and 
hands. They built a college, which still ranks among the most splendid 
educational edifices in India. As one contemplates its magnificent pillared 
facade overlooking the broad Hugli River, or mounts its costly staircase of 
cut brass (the gift of the king of Denmark), one is lost in admiration at the 
faith of three poor men who dared to build on so noble a seale. From their 
central seminary they planted out their converts into the districts, building 
churches and supporting pastors chiefly from the profits of their boarding 
school, their paper-mill, and printing-press. They blessed God that during 
their thirty-eight years of toil they were able to spend more than £50,000 
of their own substance on his work. But when two of them had died and 
the third was old and broken, the enterprise proved too vast for individual 
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effort, and the Serampur Mission was transferred to stronger hands. In 
death they were not divided. An evergreen circle of bamboos and palms, 
with delicate feathery masses of the foliage of tamarind trees, surrounds 
their resting-place. A path, lined with flowering shrubs, connects their 
tombs. And if the memory of a great work and of noble souls can hallow 
any spot, then this earth contains no truer campo santo than that Serampur 
graveyard. ‘To this dayspring of missionary labor by private enterprise 
succeeded a period of organized effort. The charter of 1813, which threw 
open India to the free commerce of England, also recognized the religious 
responsibility of England in the East, and sent out the first English Bishop 
of Caleutta. The London Missionary Society and the Baptists had already 
commenced their labors in India. The Church Missionary Society, the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel, the great Nonconformist and Pres- 
byterian societies, quickly entered the field. 

Before 1830 nine missionary bodies were at work ; in 1881 there were 
57 separate missions, with 601 stations, in India and Burmah. Their first 
task was to prepare the way, by popular instruction, for higher belief. Be- 
fore the Indian government awoke to the duty of public instruction a great 
system of missionary education had been spread over the land. Since 1854, 
when the state at length fully realized its responsibilities, the missionary 
schools and colleges have not only retained their hold on the people, but 
their attendance has increased threefold. At one time, indeed, it seemed 
to earnest men as if this great task of Indian education threatened to 
engross too large a share of Indian missionary zeal. But during the past 
twenty years the spiritual force which animates all missionary work has 
received a fresh impulse from a movement that recalls the early period of 
private missionary effort. It is the private effort, however, not alone of 
individual men, but of small fraternities animated by a highly concentrated 
devotion. These little communities, such as the Cowley Brotherhood, the 
Oxford and the Cambridge brethren, bring to their work the highest cul- 
ture of the West. But they also present that type of ascetic zeal and self- 
renunciation which in India, from the time of Buddha down to the latest 
movements of Hinduism or Islam, has always formed the popular idea of 
the missionary life. 

The statistical results achieved by these three missionary periods in India 
—the period of private effort, the period of great organized societies, and 
the period of societies side by side with ascetic brotherhoods — may be thus 
summarized. In 1851 the Protestant missions in India and Burmah had 222 
stations ; in 1881 their stations had increased nearly threefold, to 601. But 
the number of their churches or congregations had during the same thirty 
years multiplied from 267 to 4,180, or over fifteen fold. There is not only 
a vast increase in the number of the stations, but also a still greater in- 
crease in the work done by each station within itself. In the same way, 
while the number of native Protestant Christians increased from 91,092 in 
1851 to 492,882 in 1881, or fivefold, the number of communicants increased 
from 14,661 to 138,254, or nearly tenfold. The progress is again, there- 
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fore, not alone in numbers, but also in pastoral care and internal discipline. 
During the same thirty years the pupils in mission schools multiplied by 
threefold, from 64,043 to 196,360. These enormous increments have been 
obtained by making a larger use of native agency. A native Protestant 
Church has, in truth, grown up in India, capable of supplying, in a large 
measure, its own staff. In 1851 there were only twenty-one ordained native 
ministers ; by 1881 they had increased to 575, or twenty-seven fold. The 
number of native lay preachers had risen during the thirty years from 493 
to the vast total of 2,856. These figures are compiled from returns care- 
fully collected from every missionary station in India and Burmah. But the 
official census, notwithstanding its obscurities of classification and the dis- 
turbing effects of the famine of 1877, attests the rapid increase of the 
Christian population. So far as any inference for British India can be 
deduced, the normal rate of increase among the general population was 
eight per cent., while the actual rate of the Christian population was over 
thirty per cent. But taking the Lieutenant Governorship of Bengal as the 
greatest province outside the famine area of 1877, and for whose popula- 
tion, amounting to one third of the whole of British India, really compara- 
ble statistics exist, the census results are clear. The general population 
increased in the nine years preceding 1881 at the rate of 10.89 per cent., 
the Muhammadans at the rate of 10.96 per cent., the Hindus at some un- 
known rate below 13.64 per cent., the Christians of all races at the rate of 
40.71 per cent., and the native Christians at the rate of 64.07 per cent. If, 
therefore, at the beginning of this paper I protested against missionary 
work in India being judged by a mere increase in numbers, it was not be- 
cause I feared the test. It was, I again repeat, because religion in India 
must be judged by the work which it does for its own people. 

On the spiritual results of conversion I may not here touch. But Chris- 
tianity holds out advantages of social organization not offered by Hinduism 
or Islam. It provides for the education and moral supervision of its people 
with a pastoral care which Islam, destitute of a regular priesthood, does not 
pretend to. It receives the new members into its body with a cordiality 
and a completeness to which Hinduism is a stranger. The backward races 
can only creep within the outskirts of Hinduism as low castes at the very 
bottom of the social edifice ; and Hinduism is calmly indifferent as to 
whether they enter its pale or not. Hinduism has no weleome for the 
proselyte. No change of faith can win for an outsider admission into a 
respected Hindu caste. Christianity also raises the position of woman to 
a degree unknown to Hinduism or Islam. To its converts in general it 
assures friendly companionship, pastoral direction, and, when needful, some 
amount of material aid in their way through the world ; while any youth of 
promise among its body is quickly selected for special instruction and has 
an exceptional chance of advancement in life. On the other hand, the 
native Christian is exposed toa terrible temptation. Islam is a great tee- 
total society. Among Hindus, to touch liquor is the sign of low caste. I 
do not agree with the old colonel who writes in the newspapers that every 
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Christian servant in India drinks. But it is very sad that the careless, 
honest observer should so often arrive at this generalization. I, for one, 
believe that if Christianity is to be an unmixed blessing in India, it must 
be Christianity on the basis of total abstinence. This self-imposed restric- 
tion would, in India, soon grow into a binding custom, and would raise the 
Christian communities out of the rank of the liquor-drinking castes. 

I further believe that Christianity in India must distinguish more clearly 
than heretofore between moral usages binding on the Christian societies of 
Europe and the essentials of its faith. For example, if a man has had two 
wives before conversion it seems to me an inhumanity and an injustice that 
a change in his personal creed should annul his previous obligations. Such 
cases are not frequent. But they are generalized by the native critic some- 
what as the drunkenness of the Christian servants is generalized by the old 
colonel. In this, as in other matters, Indian Christianity must be more 
content to work with preéxisting materials and on the basis of historical 
Indian institutions; to follow, not the example of the Portuguese to the 
Nestorian Christians, but the pattern of the early church. The Indian 
mission station reproduces in its best form the most enduring territorial 
unit of Christian organization. It is the true paroikia of primitive days, 
neither a parish nor a diocese, but the Christian community, whether in a 
city or a district, as differentiated from the surrounding non-Christian pop- 
ulation. The early church did not disdain to borrow the names of its 
officers, and the methods of appointing its officers, from the municipal and 
rural institutions of the Roman Empire. Its organization closely followed 
the lines of the many friendly and religious societies into which men formed 
themselves for mutual help, amid the social strain and spreading poverty 
of that period. In India the religious bond has always been a social nexus. 
The historical institutions of India afford a basis for a great Christian com- 
munity, as firmly united by internal discipline and mutual help as was the 
early church. I believe it is reserved for Christianity to develop the high- 
est uses of Indian caste, as a system of conservative socialism which has 
for ages done the work of a poor-law, of public opinion, and of a moral 
police. But it will be Indian caste humanized by a new spiritual life. The 
wonderful growth of the native clergy in recent years has done something 
to bring Christianity closer to native institutions. The appointment of na- 
tive bishops, for which the time is manifestly at hand, will do more. Indian 
Christianity, organized on the Indian communal basis, and in part directed 
by native spiritual leaders, would reproduce, as far as the divergent creeds 
of modern times permit, Tertullian’s picture of the early churches united 
by ‘‘the communion of peace, the title of brotherhood, the token of hospi- 
tality, and the tradition of one faith.” I earnestly trust that the fathers of 
the Pan-Anglican Church, when they meet in synod next summer, may be 
led to consider Indian Christianity from this point of view. Meanwhile 
Christian modes of thought are profoundly influencing Indian opinion in 
regard to the status of woman. It was by no accident that the widows and 
virgins appear so often as objects of solicitude to the early church. Their 
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well-being still forms a chief care of the Indian mission station. For a 
time the Indian Christians seemed to have solved the difficulty of providing 
for their women very much as the Hindus solve it—by early marriage. 
Indeed, the Census Commissioner reported, in 1881, ‘“‘that in the native 
Christian community early marriages prevail even to a greater extent than 
among the Hindus.” Such a state of things means a disregard of economic 
laws, which sooner or later must bring its punishment. The ablest mission- 
aries perceive this, and are resolutely fitting the Christian women to earn 
their livelihood by other means than by marriage alone. For long the mis- 
sionaries may be said to have made female education their own; and even 
since the Indian government accepted this duty the number of girls in 
missionary schools has multiplied fivefold. The one profession in India 
which is not overcrowded is that of the schoolmistress; and if Christian 
native women can win the confidence of the non-Christian community, they 
will in time find well-paid employment. In this great task of raising the 
position of Christian womanhood in India, it is impossible to overrate the 
work done by the wives of missionaries and by devoted ladies from England 
and America. The hall-table at which the three Serampur missionaries 
held their deliberations is kept sacred as when they sat round it. Two of 
their chairs stand at either side, the third chair at the foot. But at the 
head of the table is the chair of honor, in which Mrs. Marshman presided 
over their conferences —the first of many great-hearted Englishwomen 
who have given their lives and their substance to India. I thank this 
society and its distinguished council for the opportunity they have given 
me of telling some plain secular truths concerning the religions of India. 
It is not permitted to a lecturer here to speak as the advocate of any creed. 
But on this as on every platform in England it is allowed to a man to 
speak as an Englishman. And, speaking as an Englishman, I declare my 
conviction that English missionary enterprise is the highest modern expres- 
sion of the world-wide national life of our race. I regard it as the spiritual 
complement of England’s instinct for colonial expansion and imperial rule. 
And I believe that any falling off in England’s missionary efforts will be a 
sure sign of swiftly coming national decay. 














LAWLESSNESS OF THE LIBERAL LEAGUES. 


THE State of Iowa is just now the scene of much excitement 
over a controversy between Rev. C. O. Brown, pastor of the 
Congregationalist Church at Dubuque, and Robert G. Ingersoll, 
the infidel lecturer. This controversy sprang out of a sermon 
preached December 18, 1887, by Rev. Mr. Brown, in which he 
charged Ingersoll with heading an attempt made in 1877 and 
1878 to repeal the law commonly called the ‘“ Comstock Law,” 
which prohibits the transmission by mail of indictable books, 
pictures, and pamphlets, and articles of indecent and immoral 
use. 

This subject has frequently been discussed by Rev. Joseph 
Cook, editor of Our Day. Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, D. D., 
publicly referred to Mr. Ingersoll’s position in reference to this 
matter, in Brooklyn Music Hall, in 1882. Both of these gentle- 
men have been publicly branded as “liars” by Mr. Ingersoll. 
Following Dr. Talmage’s address in 1882, Ingersoll delivered a 
lecture in the same hall in Brooklyn, in which, in unmeasured 
terms, he denounced Dr. Talmage. It was just at that time that 
I was preparing a little book entitled, “‘ Traps for the Young,” 
and being familiar with the facts, I took the pains to go to 
Washington and secure from the files in the office of the Sec- 
retary of the Senate of the United States, and publish in full 
in said book, a document which was before the Senate, signed 
by seven names, the first of which was “ Robert G. Ingersoll, 
chairman,” and, as they claimed, “fifty thousand others attached 
to a petition twenty-one hundred feet long, filed with the House 
Committee on Revision of the Laws,” calling for the repeal of 
said law. Yet Mr. Ingersoll not only denounced Dr. Talmage 
as a “liar” but went farther and said “he never favored the 
repeal of these laws.” 

A few facts will interest the readers of Our Day, partic- 
ularly as the only sect or class that, as a sect or class, have 


attempted to repeal the law against the transmission of obscene 
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matter by mail is the “ Infidel” and so-called “ Liberal,” as 
represented by the former “ National Liberal League,” of which, 
at that time, Ingersoll was vice-president, and by all considered 
a brilliant leader. 

Under date of January 10, 1888, in a letter to a friend, 
Mr. Ingersoll uses this very choice language concerning those 
who quote from history against him: “I have no time for reply 
to the poor little reverend dogs who bark at me; but you are at 
liberty to state, and state publicly, that he was telling a false- 
hood.” This would seem to be a trifling matter, were it not that 
Mr. Ingersoll, if he is to be believed, is the great advocate of a 
creed vastly superior to that of the Protestant Church, and a 
religion far above that of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

I have no personal knowledge that Robert G. Ingersoll per- 
sonally signed his name to the petition in the Senate, nor that 
he with his own hand appended his signature to the petition of 
fifty thousand, in the House; but there are some things which 
stand out as proof that Ingersoll knowingly lent his whole in- 
fluence to the efforts of those who sought, by most unscrupulous 
means, to repeal this just statute, and the fact stands a matter 
of record that his name stood first on the petition of fifty 
thousand, in the House, and first of a Committee of Seven to a 
duplicate of the House petition in the Senate, demanding the 
repeal of this important law. 

Note two things. 

First, This law prohibits only obscene, lewd, and lascivious 
publications, pictures, and articles of indecent and immoral use 
from being carried through the mails. 

Second, Up to the time of this petition no case had been 
brought into court except cases of pronounced obscenity. 

In 1877, when this movement first began, Ingersoll’s name 
was put first on the petition, and he was lauded by the papers 
throughout the country because of his attitude; while the “ Lib- 
eral” press could not find words to express their admiration for 
the position which he had taken in the matter. The prestige of 
his name was to be the key-note of their success. The petition 
was introduced in the House of Representatives in February, 
1878. Upon its introduction the Associated Press sent out 
throughout the country the following dispatch: — 
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“Seventy thousand freemen, headed by Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll, has 
petitioned Congress to repeal the laws known as the ‘Comstock Laws,’ on 
account of their unconstitutionality and the outrages committed under them 
by Anthony Comstock.” 

Some of the papers at Washington seconded this “ Liberal” 
movement, and constant editorials appeared in its favor. The 
entire success of this thing centred in Ingersoll and his influ- 
ence, and his name was kept constantly before the public as a 
leader in this movement. 

After this petition had been filed in the House of Represen- 
tatives, and referred to the Committee on the Revision of Laws, 
a duplicate of the petition, with Ingersoll’s name as “ Chair- 
man” of the “Committee of Seven,” as above referred to, was 
filed in the Senate. 

March 23, 1878, the following letter (the original of which 
is on file with the petition in the office of the Secretary of the 
Senate) was sent to the committee, as follows, to wit: — 

Hon. I. P. Curistrancy, U. S. Senate, Chairman Senate Committee on Re- 
vision of Laws : 

Dear Srr,— Will you be kind enough to give the Committee, of which 
Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll is chairman, a hearing before your Committee 
upon the subject of repealing or materially modifying certain postal laws 
referred to in the petition of fifty thousand citizens presented to the Senate 
by Senator Teller, on the 12th inst., and referred to your committee. 

J. WEED Corey, 
Secretary Committee of Seven, for Fifty Thousand Petitioners. 

Finding that their “ Liberal” movement was not receiving the 
prompt attention which they desired, the following letter (the 
original of which is also on file) was sent to the Committee on 
the Revision of the Laws in the Senate, under date of April 
15, 1878. The original petition was a tissue of falsehoods. 
They added to these falsehoods by inserting matter, which for 
perspicuity’s sake is here printed in italics, in the following let- 
ter, to wit: — 

GENTLEMEN, — The Committee of Seven on behalf of fifty thousand 
petitioners (petition over two thousand feet in length, on file in the House 
of Representatives with the Committee on Revision of the Laws ), praying 
for the repeal or modification of certain laws executed ostensibly to prevent 
the passage of so-called obscene literature through the mails of the United 
States, but which laws have been and are being enforced to destroy the liberty of 
conscience in matters of religion, against the freedom of the press and to the 
great hurt of the learned professions, would respectfully pray to be heard by 
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your Committee at as early a date as it is possible for you to designate. 
Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll of Illinois, Chairman of our Committee, will 
speak for us in behalf of the petitioners above named. 
J. WrEpD Corey, 
Secretary Committee of Seven, for Fifty Thousand Petitioners. 


The words in italics are absolutely without foundation of fact, 
as no case had been brought into court up to that time nor since, 
where any question such as is referred to there was involved in 
any manner. It was purely a “ Liberal”? movement, and there- 
fore the truth could easily be dispensed with. This Ingersoll 
movement was backed by some of the basest conspiracies ever 
concocted against a holy cause. Fifteen thousand circulars or 
hand-bills had been printed and sent to editors, publishers, and 
booksellers throughout the country, accompanied by blank peti- 
tions ; these hand-bills contained the forged signatures of promi- 
nent men in the city of New York, whose names had been thus 
forged to this document for the purpose of adding weight to 
this “ Liberal” movement. Again, fraud was apparent upon 
the face of the petitions when they were received, as it was very 
clear that many names had been written in by one and the same 
hand, as though a directory had been appropriated by these 
“ Liberal” zealots of repeal. While these forged circulars were 
thus appealing to the prejudices of men to secure signatures to 
these petitions, the “ Liberal” papers of the cities of New York, 
Boston, and Washington were teeming with laudations of Inger- 
soll, and with anathemas against myself. 

Another scheme in this conspiracy was the publishing of a 
pamphlet entitled, “The Life and Crimes of Anthony Com- 
stock,” charging most false and infamous things to destroy me 
before the public, and particularly to destroy my reputation and 
standing before the Committee to whom these petitions had been 
sent. This pamphlet was prepared by a notorious abortionist, 
whom I caught in the act of perpetrating an infamous crime, 
and who afterwards made an attempt upon my life as I was 
coming out of the United States Court in New York city. 

After about six weeks of delay a hearing was had before the 
Committee in the House of Representatives, when the accommo- 
dating Associated Press again informed the people of the efforts 
of Mr. Ingersoll and his co-repealers. As a specimen of this 
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“Liberal” movement, we present the following dispatch, which 
was telegraphed over the country by the Associated Press from 
Washington, just a day or two before it was expected that we 
would appear before that Committee : — 

«“ Anthony Comstock, who claims to be a special agent of the Post Office 
Department for the suppression of vice, ete., is being made a martyr of in 
five cities to the tune of eleven indictments by the Grand Juries, one United 
States District Attorney alone having fifteen separate and distinct counts in 
one indictment for violation of the postal laws and acts of Congress.” 

There was not a single word of truth in this libel, but it was 
on a par with the “ Liberal” efforts to repeal this law. 

To go back a little in history. 

The National Liberal League held its first convention in 
Philadelphia in 1876, and there proposed the repeal of this law, 
and it was discussed in their proceedings. Following that con- 
vention, the “ Liberal” papers kept up a running fire against this 
law down to the presenting of this petition, and afterwards. At 
Syracuse, in 1878, twenty-four Leagues of the strongest men in 
this fraternity, headed by Francis E. Abbott of Boston, left the 
howling, ranting, blaspheming mob of repealers. For standing 
up for their convictions, these decent “ Liberals” were ridiculed 
and maligned by these friends of nastiness. About one hun- 
dred and sixty Leagues remained as the advocates of the repeal 
of this law. Mr. Ingersoll, vice-president, among the others. 
And out of this repeal element of the National Liberal League 
sprang “‘ The National Defence Association,” which was started 
with an ex-convict president, to defend persons arrested for 
dealing in obscene publications. 

May 1, 1878, the Committee on Revision of Laws in the 
House of Representatives filed their report (and their record 
rather strains Ingersoll’s veracity), in which they say as follows: 


“The Committee on the Revision of the Laws, to whom was referred the 
petition of Robert G. Ingersoll and others, praying for the repeal or modi- 
fication (here naming the sections), have heard the petitioners at length. In 
the opinion of your Committee the post office was not established to carry 
instruments of vice or obscene writings, indecent pictures or lewd books. 
Your Committee believe that the Statutes in question are not violating the 
constitution of the United States and ought not to be changed ; they reec- 
ommend, therefore, that the prayer of the said petition be denied.” 


Let it be observed just here, that this duplicate petition of 
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the “ Committee of Seven,” of which Mr. Ingersoll was “ Chair- 
man,” was at this time pending in the Senate ; but motwithstand- 
ing the filing of the above report, and notwithstanding the utter 
defeat of this movement, yet the New York papers, instead of 
giving us the credit for a victory in the face of this tremendous 
opposition, and these plottings and conspiracies against our in- 
tegrity and against the law, published the exact reverse. Even 
the New York “ Tribune”’ said : — 


“The House Committee on the Revision of the Laws, in response to the 
petition of Robert G. Ingersoll and others, has reported favorably a bill to 
repeal that section of the Revised Statutes which relates to the sending of 
obscene literature through the mails.” 


It will be of interest also to read the whole of their article, 
as quoted from page 430 of “ Frauds Exposed,” as follows : — 

“ This is the law commonly known as the ‘ Anthony Comstock law,’ and 
the acts under which alone he obtains the exceptional powers which he ex- 
ercises. The Committee have been induced to favor the repeal of this law, 


on the grounds that it is unconstitutional, and that in many instances it has 
been executed in a tyrannical and unjust manner.” 


Other papers had in substance the same dispatch; but not- 
withstanding the petition of Robert G. Ingersoll and “ fifty 
thousand freemen,” the accommodating Associated Press, the 
petition over two thousand feet long, the plottings and conspiracies 
of some of the most corrupt men known to this day and age, 
and all under the leadership and prestige of the name of Robert 
G. Ingersoll, the law was not changed, the prayer of the peti- 
tioners was denied ; and the records filed in Congress, both in 
the House and in the Senate, will show that Robert G. Ingersoll 
was recognized at that time, not only by the public at large, but 
by both Houses of Congress as the leader in this “ Liberal” 
movement to repeal the law which prohibits the transmission of 
obscene, lewd, and lascivious books and pictures through the 
mails, and it will require something more than the signature of 
“R. G. Ingersoll,” to a letter concerning intelligent ministers of 
the gospel, whom he styles “reverend dogs who bark at me,” 
to dispose of these records that now go to make up the history 
of legislation upon this subject. 


ANTHONY COMSTOCK. 
New York City. 





BOSTON HYMN. 


FOR OUTDOOR PREACHERS. 
SUNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE. 
At THE 198TH Boston Monpay Lecrurg, Fesruary 27, 1888. 


1. O Thou who in the wilderness 
The sheep unshepherded didst bless, 
By whom the hungry hosts were fed 
With heavenly and with earthly bread, 
Help us beside all streams to sow, 
And preach Thy word where’er we go. 


. Thou who within the Temple gate 
Didst ery aloud, midst envious hate ; 
Thou who from human haunts afar 
Didst teach the thousands gathered there; 
O bless Thy servants who proclaim 
In every place Thy wondrous name. 


. May voices in the wilderness 
Still with glad news the nations bless ; 
And, as of old, in deserts ery: 
Repent, God’s kingdom draweth nigh! 
And though Thy foes with wrath shall flame, 
Help us tho gospel to proclaim. 


. Mid earth’s confusion, scoffing, doubt, 
Still may Thy wisdom ery without, 
And, where the chiefest concourse rolls, 
Renew her call to dying souls ; 
Nor fear the prison, nor the chain, 
While sounding loud the Saviour’s name. 


. And now behold the threatenings, Lord, 
And boldness grant to speak Thy word; 
Stretch forth Thy mighty hand divine, 
Bid light through all the nations shine; 
Grant us Thy power, for help we call; 
May Thy great grace be on us all! 
Hi. L. Hastives. 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
THIRTEENTH YEAR. SEASON OF 1888. 
PRELUDE IV. 

FREE SPEECH ON PUBLIC GROUNDS. 


Mr. Coox’s 198th Boston Monday Lecture drew to Tremont Temple the 
usual great audience, which expressed itself most emphatically in support of 
the principles defended in the Prelude on “ Free Speech on Public Grounds.” 
The Rev. Dr. Gordon presided and the Rev. Dr. Bates offered prayer. A 
“Hymn for Outdoor Preachers” was sung, which was prepared for the 
oceasion by Mr. H. L. Hastings of Boston, editor of the “ Christian,” who 
has himself suffered imprisonment for preaching on Boston Common. A 
series of hearings before the municipal authorities for petitioners for the 
repeal of the ordinance forbidding such preaching without a permit from 
the Mayor was in progress on Wednesday evenings with crowded attendance 
at the City Hall. 


CENSORSHIP OF PRESS, PLATFORM, AND PULPIT. 


A censorship of the press would not be endured in Boston 
for an hour. But, for precisely the same reasons which make 
paternal restriction of the freedom of the press odious and dan- 
gerous, a censorship of the platform and of the pulpit ought to 
fill every honest citizen with the indignation of ten men. Sup- 
pose that no one could print a newspaper in Boston without 
permission from the municipal government? What if an at- 
tempt were made to limit the sales of your newspapers to private 
establishments, or to certain public halls hired for the purpose of 
such sale? What if the press had no freedom to distribute its 
issues on the Common and public grounds? Unlicensed print- 
ing is a greater danger than unlicensed free speech, in a commu- 
nity that can read. Something might be said in military times in 
support of such an ordinance, and yet American sentiment would 
soon become uneasy and ultimately explosive if there were any 
serious effort made on the part of officials to extend such an 
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ordinance into the average days of peace. It might be said that 
if you license one man to print a newspaper you must license 
another, and that if you have no sieve through which to pass 
fanatics and eccentrics, all kinds of mischievous doctrines will be 
publicly taught with impunity. A license, it might be claimed, 
should be required for printing in order that the abuse of free 
printing may be avoided. This, however, would raise a very old 
question, one very hotly debated at about the time Boston was 
founded. In 1644, or some four years from the time the corner- 
stone of this city was laid, John Milton published his famous 
tractate, entitled “A Plea for Unlicensed Printing.” Seven 
years after this city was commenced, Jeremy Taylor published 
a celebrated argument called, “ A Defence of the Liberty of 
Prophesying.” Both papers have become classics in our litera- 
ture. It is humiliating for me at this late day, and standing 
on a Boston platform, and speaking in the presence of some of 
the fathers of the city, who know what our liberty has cost, to 
be obliged to defend once more John Milton’s positions. I 
assume here this morning that you all believe in the liberty of 
unlicensed printing, for John Milton was the first American. 
We have just put up a window to him in St. Margaret’s near 
Westminster Abbey, the gift of a good citizen of Philadelphia, 
with Archdeacon Farrar to deliver the oration, and our revered 
New England poet, Whittier, to utter a holy word of benediec- 
tion in the form of song. I will strike, therefore, as our key- 
notes this morning, these old tractates of Milton and of Jeremy 
Taylor, on unlicensed printing and unlicensed free speech. We 
have had these privileges two hundred years and more, and 
they have proved safeguards of civil and religious liberty. The 
right of peaceable assembly, the right of orderly public, free 
discussion, I maintain, is the chief bulwark of American insti- 
tutions, and must not be interfered with by any remnants of 
paternal government imported from abroad. [Loud and long 
continued applause. | 


PROFESSOR PHELPS ON THE GRIP OF THE JESUIT. 


You think I speak with the hot blood — of youth, I was about 
to say, for I feel young on this theme; but take the words 
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of our Nestor among religious disputants, Professor Phelps of 
Andover. He said in 1885: “ Paternal restriction of free 
speech on Boston Common is as much out of place there as a 
whipping-post.” Will you hiss Austin Phelps? He goes on to 
say that “in Prague and Vienna there was passed a law re- 
quiring that preachers must ask leave of the police to hold a 
religious service, a very harmless law when harmlessly adminis- 
tered. But practically that law in Prague and Vienna is often 
a gag to Protestant preachers. The grip of the Jesuit is hidden 
in the glove of the policeman.” [Loud applause.] I have not 
said that, but one of the fathers of New England theology in 
its present form has said it. (See “ Congregationalist” for July 
23, 1885.) 

Every liberty I ask for myself I will give to every man of 
any creed, who will keep the peace, speak only to an orderly and 
decorous assembly, and observe the restrictions of statute law. 
Ample is the statute law in its power to repress the abuses of 
unlicensed printing. Ample, as I expect to show, is the power 
of the statute law of this Commonwealth to repress the abuses 
of free speech. And the commencement of the discussion on 
this matter ought to be a distinction between the use and the 
abuse of unlicensed preaching. 

What is the ordinance for the repeal of which so many hun- 
dreds of our best citizens have petitioned? It was originally 
passed in this city in 1862, in war times, and may have had 
more or less excuse in the time of the draft riots. At present 
it stands on our statute books (Revised Ordinances of the City 
of Boston, 1885) in these words: “ No person shall, except by 
the permission of the mayor, deliver a sermon, lecture, address, 
or discourse on the Common or other public grounds.” 


USE AND-ABUSE OF FREE SPEECH. 


This is a restriction, not of the abuse of free speech, but of 
the use of it. As an eminent lawyer showed the other evening, 
in a hearing on this topic before the city government, a close 
construction of the ordinance would prevent a man discussing 
with any elaborateness any topic of religion, or politics, or social 
life, on the Common. What is a discourse? This very broad 
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term has been so interpreted as to cause the arrest of the author 
of the hymn we have just sung, for reading without note or 
comment passages from three chapters of the Bible, yonder on 
Flagstaff Hill. What is a sermon? It is, according to the 
dictionary, a discourse intended to give religious instruction. 
What is an address? A short exhortation is an address. A 
brief speech at a political meeting is an address. If an audi- 
ence calls out a speaker not licensed for the occasion, and he 
makes his bow and adds a few words as courteous response to 
the invitation, he has made an address, and for that he may be 
arrested. If an exhorter, at the close of a religious service, 
wishes to add a few words to the sermon, he cannot do so, for 
he is gagged by that ordinance. The preacher may have a 
commission from the mayor, under a tent yonder on the Com- 
mon, but if some penitent in the audience wishes to rise and 
state to the assembly that he purposes to reform his life, to 
make restitution, to serve God, he must have a permit from the 
mayor to confess his sins. [Laughter and applause.] That is a 
fair interpretation of this ordinance. I confess that, though I 
was born outside of New England, there is New England blood 
enough in my veins by descent to make me indignant over such 
an ordinance, when I know that there has been no violation of 
the peace by the ministers who have been arrested on the Com- 
mon under it. 


MR. DAVIS’S IMPRISONMENT FOR PREACHING ON BOSTON 
COMMON. 


The chairman of this Lectureship has been fined for preach- 
ing on the Common; the editor who wrote our hymn of this 
morning has been in jail for preaching there; and we know 
what a tragedy has been enacted in the case of a sub-master of 
the Boston Latin School, a college mate of my own at Harvard, 
a most self-sacrificing missionary in the North End, approved 
by all who watched his work, and last of all, a really eminent 
evangelist in the lumber woods of Michigan. There are, in his 
ease, certain pathetic circumstances which I dare not permit 
myself wholly to pass over without a little detail. 

Here is a building with a fence ten feet high around it. In- 
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side the fence are chained a dozen of the thirstiest bloodhounds 
and bull-dogs that the market can supply. Within that build- 
ing forty young women lead the lives of slaves to the accursed 
passions of men of the most barbarous modern type. When 
lately a daughter of a preacher, attracted by an offer of high 
wages, went to one of the towns in the lumber woods in which 
such houses as these exist, and when she found herself face to 
face with Gehenna in her prison, she made appeal to the first 
man who appeared to have a spark of human tenderness left in 
him, fell on her knees and besought him to rescue her. At 
last her entreaties penetrated his befogged intellect and dulled 
moral sense. He went out and induced a friend to assist him, 
and then the two, with loaded revolvers in their hands, entered 
the building, led her out, and sent her home to her mother. 
These facts are attested by a home missionary. What am I 
reading from? A leaflet of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, issued under the authority of one of the superin- 
tendents, Mrs. Petra, and her secretary, and thoroughly authen- 
ticated as having the indorsement of that great national 
organization, which is doing as much for the elevation of woman 
as any ten other organizations ever known to history. ‘ Who 
ean tell,” this document concludes, “ the story of that one young 
girl, who, in trying to scale that high board fence, was caught 
by the bull-dogs and was nearly torn to pieces, and then kicked 
by the keeper of the place till she died ?” 

Mr. Puddefoot, whom most of you know as a man of sin- 
gular eloquence and genius, first gave me an account of the 
bull-dogs and of the fences of those unreportably infamous 
houses of the lumber woods. This leaflet gave me my next in- 
formation. And what have I here indorsed on it? Language 
which I assure you went to my heart. I read here in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Davis, now behind the bars of Charles Street 
jail: “It is affirmed by newspaper experts that 7,000 girls are 
annually destroyed in the dance-house brothels of Michigan and 
Wisconsin. This will give a little insight at a glance into our 
work for woodmen. I am interested for the souls of men and 
women in these regions.” 

Why is he not there? Why is he not at this moment pros- 
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ecuting the holy work to which Providence called him, among 
the lumber camps of the great lake region? He has been in- 
earcerated by the city of Boston. For what? For preaching 
the gospel to the poor on Boston Common without a permit 
from the mayor. He has been incarcerated under an ordinance 
of your city, and held back from this glorious work, because 
the effect of preaching is feared by a city government, which, 
nevertheless, can open a hall and assist in giving a belt to a 
champion slugger. 

It may require a little attention to caucuses, it may require us 
to go out to the polls in the rain, to unseat all this mischief 
from the saddle in which it now places itself to drive rough-shod 
over the patriotic inheritance of our city. I hold, nevertheless, 
that if we are not degenerate sons of illustrious sires, the time 
has come for us to exert ourselves and make such a protest that 
the city can no longer be governed by what Mr. Davis thinks is 
an alliance of gin and Jesuitism. [Prolonged applause.] I am 
amazed at the recklessness of this audience. [ Laughter.] I have 
made no assertion concerning gin and Jesuitism, or effortless 
gentility ; but the three together are a dangerous alliance. 

I have visited in the jail this evangelist, and with one who 
now sits in this audience have knelt with him in prayer. He 
seems to live in a very lofty frame. You converse with him, 
and the whole atmosphere of his speech convinces you at once 
that he is not seeking notoriety, that he is a man of high cul- 
ture, deep religious nature, and of unflinching conscientiousness. 
I have known him twenty years. He does say “ thee” and 
“thou,” as Roger Williams did. He has adopted the Quaker 
speech; occasionally he is rather sharp in his epithets. Un- 
doubtedly they have been whetted keen on the bars of the 
prison. Iam not sure I should be entirely irenic myself if I 
were in jail for no moral crime at all. This man is brave, and 
if there is a braver man than Mr. Davis, it is Mrs. Davis. You 
may go to the cell in the jail in Charles Street, you may go to 
her home, you may go to this book, which he has written behind 
the bars of his jail, and which I hope you will possess your- 
selves of, and you will find evidence that, although he is indeed 
a man of intense convictions, he is a man of culture and lofty 
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religious nature. It is a bad law that puts a good man in jail 
for no moral crime. [Applause.] It is a bad law that gags 
preachers in Boston and gives ovations to sluggers. [ Applause. ] 
It is a bad law that gags evangelists, and will not gag the 
brothel bull-dogs in Wisconsin and Michigan. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE CITY ORDINANCE, 


Here, then, are my reasons for asking for the repeal of the 
ordinance forbidding in Boston orderly and peaceable free 
speech on public grounds without municipal permission. 

1. The ordinance is liable to dangerous perversion to the 
injury of the just rights of the citizen and of the good name of 
the Commonwealth. 

In the case of an ordinance requiring a permit for printing, 
you would see that it might easily be perverted by partisan or 
denominational feeling. It is not necessary for me to pause at 
all to show that unregulated power to regulate is not an Ameri- 
ean fashion in politics. There used to be a liberty tree under 
which our fathers met on Boston Common, and you preserve an 
effigy of it on one of your streets. If that tree is to be cut down 
let it not be by municipal hatchets merely. Let it be by the 
axes of all the people. That tree I mean to defend until the 
State or the nation interferes. I bow to statute law; but a city 
ordinance has so many corrupting influences by possibility, at 
least, behind it, and in actuality so often found there, that I in- 
sist upon it that men of good sense ought not to expect an 
ordinance of this sort to escape perversion for any great length 
of time. 

2. It has actually been so perverted. 

Permits for preaching have been refused to preachers of high 
character. Such preachers have been fined and imprisoned for 
no other crime than preaching to the poor without permission. 
You say the mayor has not denied a permit to anybody. That 
is, I suppose, technically true since 1885, when the ordinance 
was thrown into its present form. But previous to that date, 
when the permits were given by a committee of the municipal 
government, permits were refused again and again. Our hon- 
ored ex-secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
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Boston, Rev. Mr. Deming, has asserted in documents which I have 
before me that he repeatedly asked for permits for such excellent 
preachers as the Young Men’s Christian Association employs, 
and had been refused repeatedly out and out. A committee 
consisting of Rev. Dr. Gordon, Rev. Dr. Plumb, Rev. Mr. 
Gray, Rev. Dr. Bates, and Rev. Mr. Deming, together with 
Mr. Emery and Mr. Pickering, two lawyers of exceedingly high 
qualifications, made a report to the Evangelical Alliance not long 
since, in which they detailed the refusals which have been made 
within a very few years for permits to preach on the Common. 
There is no doubt about the fact that within a very short time 
permits have been over and over refused; and yet we read in 
certain journals that there would be ground for some outery on 
this matter if permits were ever refused. If there is any one 
journalistic crime blacker than another, it is the suppression of 
news when the publication of it would foster an opinion con- 
trary to that maintained in the editorial columns. Impression 
by suppression is the rule with unscrupulous journals. Nobody 
reveres first-class journals more than I do. I bow to the edito- 
rial profession. When they do their duty there is no set of 
public teachers that more thoroughly deserves our reverence. 
But there are journals in which the reading of average intelli- 
gence on any partisan theme is a pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties. This admirable report, to which I have just made 
allusion, was published in one religious paper, “ The Morning 
Star,” and in no other, in this city. What has oceurred once 
may occur again. 

The ordinance had been perverted to the injury of the good 
name of the Commonwealth. 


Oh, wad some power the giftie gi’e us 
To see oursels as London sees us. 


What does London think of us? Here I hold “ The Chris- 
tian ” a very widely circulated religious journal. The date of it 
is February 10, and in it I read: “ In default of paying a heavy 
fine, an out-door preacher in Boston was lately committed to 
prison for twelve months! The sentence is disgracefully severe, 
and the proceedings are a stain upon the city of Boston. It 
has not been alleged by any reasonable person that open-air 
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preaching on the Common was an annoyance to the public, nor 
has it been insinuated that it caused obstruction of thorough- 
fares.” 

Now, if you will not tell anybody, I will read what this Brit- 
ish editor says of the reason why free preaching is interfered 
with in Boston: “ The fact is, the city governors are perverse 
and cruel. Their conduct, however, finds ready explanation in 
the fact that they are in great part Irish Roman Catholics, who 
do the bidding of their priests.” This is what I am reading, 
not what I am saying. “ With large stakes in the liquor 
traffic, encouraging rum drinking rather than gospel preaching, 
these rulers of Boston may think that their summary removal 
of unoffending, submissive people is firm and creditable govern- 
ment. It is sincerely hoped, however, that they have over- 
reached themselves.” If you please, that is the opinion of re- 
spectable London of the town at the head of Massachusetts 
Bay, or, at least, the opinion of a London religious journal of 
wide circulation, and I have no doubt it would be echoed sub- 
stantially by every defender of freedom of speech in England. 

Very quiet, conservative men sit in this audience and say that 
Boston is growing, that she may be a large city some day, that 
on the whole it is safest to require a permission for anybody to 
preach on the Common, for if any one preaches there, another 
may give an address there on secular topics, and all kinds of 
anarchists and socialists and eccentrics will appear, and the 
people will be corrupted. London is a tolerably large town, 
but she has not grown so large yet as to have to require a per- 
mit from the mayor for free speech on her public grounds. 
Of course she does not permit assemblies on her ornamental 
grounds, and here a difference of phraseology between the 
British Islands and the United States may mislead us. Rev. 
Dr. Brooke Herford, testifying the other night before the 
committee, said that there were some parks in London in which 
assemblies are not permitted, but it turned out soon that by 
parks he meant ornamental grounds, like our Publie Gardens. 
I would not advocate holding assemblies in the Public Gardens. 
There are ornamental walks and flower-beds there, and of 
course they would be in danger under the feet of a miscellane- 
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ous crowd. But in the ancient assembly grounds of the people 
in the old parks in the historie places where assemblies have 
been held for hundreds of years, London still allows them to 
be thus held, and believes it is safest to allow them. Let the 
steam be blown off. Suppressed free speech has made Russian 
bombs. London allows all sorts of free speech within the 
range of the statute law. All kinds of preachers appear. In- 
fidelity may speak out in London, but Christianity seems to 
hold its own there. 

You think the community will be corrupted by infidel lec- 
tures; if we allow anybody to preach on the Common, we must 
allow skeptics to appear there, you say. I have confidence 
that Christianity can hold its own in fair debate in the future 
as it has in the past, and that on the whole it is safest to give 
this permission, holding every speaker, Christian or anti-Chris- 
tian, to the requirements of the statute law. 

3. Such administration of the ordinance is a hardship to the 
poor who cannot buy pews in costly churches. 

What is Boston Common on a Sunday? The poor man’s 
parlor. The poor man’s church, if there can be found those 
who are willing to speak to the crowds gathered there, and 
teach them the word of life. Now and then, even in America, 
a man has to be buried in patched clothes. I heard of such a 
man the other day, whose sister sewed together laboriously the 
remnants of clothing left to a poor workingman, and so sent 
him to his last rest. Men in patched clothes are not weleome 
in velvet pews. It may be that certain churches in Boston are 
glad to see them, and yet, as we do not here make a distinction 
between first and second and third class pew renters; as we do 
not put up a curtain, as people did once in certain churches in 
England, to hide the poor from the sight of the gentry, the 
poor stay away; at least, they are usually found absent from 
the leading Protestant churches. I am bringing no railing ac- 
cusation against Protestantism ; but, as I have said some things 
which may have aroused here the prejudice of Roman Catholics, 
I beg leave to make my best bow of reverence to the Roman 
Catholic cathedrals of the world for keeping themselves open 


to the poor as well as to the rich, and all the days of the week. 
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[Applause.] I am not a great friend to what is taught in 
Roman Catholic cathedrals on all subjects, but I do reverence 
the openness of the cathedrals to the poorest of the poor. Prot- 
estantism is the religion, so the Catholics say, of the moneyed 
classes. Your poor people on Boston Common need to hear 
the gospel. Many of them desire to hear it. Many of them 
have no other opportunity of hearing it, except there. It is a 
hardship to these people to choke the preachers who would go 
and address them. You have done it. Do you expect to con- 
tinue to do it? The chairman of the city committee said the 
other evening, ‘To whom is it a hardship to have this ordinance 
executed?” We reply, it isa hardship to the poor. Execute 
the ordinance as the city government has executed it, making it 
practically not a license, but a prohibition of preaching, and it 
is a very great hardship to those who assemble where Whitefield 
addressed immense assemblies, where Daniel Webster often 
spoke, where over and over and over public discussions have 
been held in the open air. In the summer months, I repeat, 
there is not a nobler cathedral within the reach of 100,000 
people within sound of a cannon fired on Bunker Hill, than 
Boston Common. There was One who spake as never man 
spake, and who gave it as a sign of his Divine mission that He 
preached the gospel to the poor. The poor have votes; and if 
you neglect them long enough, if you allow generation after 
generation of them to grow up in religious savagery, the poor 
may by-and-by have dynamite. 

4. This ordinance is a hardship to all who would educate the 
people by addresses to peaceable assemblies on public grounds. 

5. It isa hardship to the general public by depriving it of 
important results of public and free education of the people. 

6. Ample provisions for the preservation of the public peace 
and for the suppression of the abuses of free speech exist in the 
statute laws of the Commonwealth. Brawling, obscenity, pro- 
fanity, libel, blackmail, blasphemy, and rioting are all statute 
crimes. 

The city needs no such ordinance to enable it to keep the peace 
on the Common. I heard Dennis Kearney speak on Flagstaff 
Hill, and say there something forbidden by law. ‘ Moscow,” 
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he shouted, “ has had her conflagrations ; Paris, her barricade 
wars; and Boston may profit by their example.” He should 
have been arrested for that sentence. How many heard him? 
About a score of indolent roughs, I can hardly say they were 
workingmen. The address produced no effect. You know how 
flat Kearney’s mission fell upon New England. The truth has 
been established here by free speech. Your workingmen know 
they can assemble for the redress of their grievances, and that 
they have friends in the government and in the churches. I 
heard Dennis Kearney on the sand-lots in San Francisco utter 
very incendiary opinions, for which I think he should have been 
arrested ; but San Francisco thought on the whole it was best 
to let him talk, up to a certain point. Chicago thinks on the 
whole it is best to let her anarchists and socialists talk, and wait 
for the overt act. Chicago has regiments, so I am told, trained 
to wheel at the crossing of the streets and fire both ways with 
Gatling guns, and to fire in four directions with rifles. If a mob 
should break out in Chicago it would be very roughly handled. 
And yet Chicago, which has had so much experience with an- 
archism, hangs anarchists when they go beyond a certain line ; 
but waits, nevertheless, for the overtact. It does not attempt to 
gag the anarchist, for it believes this would only reinforce his 
dynamite bomb. It believes liberty has a fair chance in free 
discussion. 

7. It is conceded that the ordinance is unnecessary to pre- 
serve the peace. 

Mayor O’Brien admits this fact. 1 have here his language in 
a recent message, and I take time to read it, because it isa vi- 
tal point: “If the city council sees fit to abolish the ordinance 
referred to, it will meet with my approval. I have no fear that 
the people of Boston who visit the Common will transgress the 
laws of order and propriety, or that a permit in the hands of a 
preacher is a necessity.” The mayor thinks the ordinance un- 
necessary to preserve the peace. So in 1884 a certain religious 
paper in this city thought, which now defends the ordinance. 
Here I have the opinion of the “ Congregationalist,” a paper 
which I respect greatly for its defense of many a good case, and 
especially of sound orthodoxy ; but which, unfortunately, now 
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has an opinion diametrically opposite to that which it defended 
four years ago: “ The sacred right of free speech is being inter- 
fered with unjustifiably by the City Council. There is no need 
of any such ordinance.” That is from the “ Congregational- 
ist” of July 24, 1884. 

In taking its present position, the “ Congregationalist ” echoes 
an opinion of the “ Boston Journal” of February 28. Now I 
have great respect for the “ Boston Journal,” and I would not 
be misunderstood here to undervalue this worthy sheet. I think 
the “ Journal” improves rapidly from year to year. Thirty years 
ago at Phillips Academy I used to look into the “ Boston Jour- 
nal” every night to see whether Michael Flanagan and Patrick 
O’ Dougherty had been put in the lock-up. But more important 
news is now given in most of our journals, and it is better sifted 
and better arranged in every way. I rejoice in the vigor of the 
Boston press. But this “Journal” said not long ago that your 
present lecturer seemed to be in advance of the other complain- 
ants at the hearing; he was willing, this lecturer, to allow any- 
body to be heard who observed statute law on the Common. 
“Mr. Cook recognized that this must be granted, and met the 
difficulty candidly.” The “Journal” thinks the other com- 
plainants would not have gone so far. Now I have no right to 
speak for the other complainants, but I never understood that 
we disagreed on this point. The “Journal” is misled if any- 
body has informed it that we disagree. We all petitioned for 
the same thing — the abolition of that ordinance, every word 
of it. Not only evangelical preachers protested, but represen- 
tatives of Unitarian bodies. The protest was a very broad one, 
as well as a very earnest one, and it is minimized here in the 
strangest way by one representative of the secular press. And 
now I beg to assert that it is not quite the right thing for the 
religious press to take its cue in reformatory matters from the 
secular press. If the religious journals of this land would stand 
together, they might lead almost any great moral reform, in 
spite of any attitude the secular press could take. But the mis- 
chief is that our religious journals, with the exception of about 
a dozen, echo the secular press on all topics of reform, until the 
people become impatient and insist that there shall be a change. 
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Then the religious journals are sometimes the first to respect 
the will of the people. It is greatly to be desired that the re- 
ligious press should be well enough supported to stand on its 
own bottom, and never echo a misleading opinion that happens 
to be popular with secular journals. 

Now that I am speaking of the religious press, let me praise 
the journal published in this building. I have a high reverence 
for the “ Watchman,” for it is a thunderbolt in support of 
sound orthodoxy. And yet the “ Watchman” said the other 
day that this case cannot be carried up to the Supreme Court. 
A legal expert has assured me that this position of that paper 
indicates a large amount of misinformation. I have here a 
book of high legal authority; it is Desty’s ‘“ Federal Proced- 
ure,” sixth edition. If you will turn to the 331st page you will 
find high authority for the assertion that a case like the one 
now under discussion can be carried up by a writ of error to 
the Supreme Court. 


“A final judgment or decree in any suit in the highest court of a State 
in which a decision in the suit could be had, where is drawn in question the 
validity of a treaty or statute of, or an authority exercised under, the 
United States, and the decision is against their validity; or where is drawn 
in question the validity of a statute of, or an authority exercised under, any 
State, on the ground of their being repugnant to the Constitution, treaties, 
or laws of the United States, and the decision is in favor of their validity; 
or where any title, right, privilege, or immunity is claimed under the Con- 
stitution, or any treaty or statute of, or commission held, or authority ex- 
ercised under the United States, and the decision is against the title, right, 
privilege, or immunity specially set up or claimed by either party, under 
such Constitution, treaty, statute, commission, or authority, — may be re- 
examined and reversed or affirmed in the Supreme Court upon a writ of 
error, The writ shall have the same effect as if the judgment or decree 
complained of had been rendered or passed in a court of the United States. 
The Supreme Court may reverse, modify, or affirm the judgment or decree 
of such State court, and may, at their discretion, award execution or 
remand the same to the court from which it was removed by the writ.” 


I have here in my hand a letter in which an eminent lawyer, 
who appeared at the hearing the other night [applause], cites 
me to the very page of Cushing’s reports, containing Justice 
Shaw’s famous decision that no town or city can be allowed to 
make an ordinance manufacturing a new crime. Now, preach- 
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ing on the Common without a permit is not a crime under the 
statute laws. It is made a crime only by a city ordinance; and 
this lawyer says he believes this single case shows the unconsti- 
tutionality of the ordinance. That same lawyer tells me that 
the religious journals are all wrong if they think the case cannot 
be carried up to the Supreme Court. 

8. If unnecessary, the ordinance is unreasonable, and, there- 
fore, of questionable constitutionality. 

I know what has been the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, but the Supreme Court of Michigan has decided 
an ordinance touching street parades of the Salvation Army 
to be open to such an interpretation as to allow the parades and 
the preaching connected with them. The Supreme Court of 
Michigan decided with the decision of the Massachusetts court 
before it, and proceeded upon principles that show that the 
Massachusetts decision is, at least, questionable. Certainly it is 
questioned, and, therefore, some of us think it ought to be car- 
ried up to a higher tribunal and the question settled. Mr. 
Davis tells me that the only thing he wants settled is whether 
the Supreme Court of the land will cut or rivet for the whole 
nation the chains Boston has put around its Common. 

9. The ordinance is unprecedented for two hundred years. 

10. As liable to dangerous perversion, as actually perverted, 
as a hardship to the poor, as unnecessary, and as unprecedented, 
the ordinance is impolitic. 

It is impolitic to give Protestants the unregulated power to 
grant permits for Catholic preaching. It is impolitie to give 
Catholics similar power to regulate Protestant preaching. It is 
impolitic for rumsellers to require temperance preachers to ob- 
tain permits to warn the people against the gin-mills. It is 
impolitic for any city government so to act as to bring upon 
itself justly or unjustly the charge that it is largely ruled by 
gin and Jesuitism. 

11. The repeal of the ordinance has twice been asked for by 
the Evangelical Alliance, an organization representing hundreds 
of churches of Boston and vicinity. It has been asked for bya 
delegation representing a large number of Unitarian preachers 
and laymen. It has been asked for in a petition of hundreds 
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of citizens of all parties and denominations. The mayor of 
the city has given the municipal council official notice that he 
would gladly sign a bill for its abolition. 

George Whitefield, on the 12th day of October, 1740, 
preached his farewell sermon on Boston Common. He had 
no permission to speak there, but he addressed 30,000 people 
yonder in the open air. There are two pictures which I wish 
some great artist would paint: George Whitefield standing on 
the stairs leading up to his chamber, at Newburyport, and 
holding in his hands a candle, and preaching to a great crowd 
until the candle went out. He then ascended to his chamber, 
and within a few hours he ascended to his God. John Wesley 
standing on his father’s tomb in England, and preaching there 
every day at sunset in the open air, to all who were willing to 
listen to God’s word! It is by such preaching as that which 
your city government is trying to suppress that more than one 
nation has been religiously revolutionized. George Whitefield’s 
sacred eloquence throws a halo of fire around the Common, and 
that fire ought to be intense enough to melt these chains of a 
city ordinance constructed on the model of paternal government 
in Prague and Vienna, Cork and Dublin. Unlicensed open-air 
preaching has reformed two continents, and unlicensed open-air 
preaching is yet necessary for the political and religious welfare 
of every free people. [Applause. ] 
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LECTURE IV. 


CHRIST'S ESTIMATE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT SCRIP- 
TURES. 


THE UNITY OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 

THERE are moments of loneliness when perhaps some of us, 
walking on the edge of the ocean’s shore, have touched the 
water, as I personally have often done, with an electric thrill at 
the thought that the sea touches all shores; and that we are in 
connection with England, with Germany, with France, with 
Italy, with Greece, with the Holy Land, with the Orient, with 
all the isles of the sea, and both the wheeling poles, when we 
lay our hands upon ocean’s mane. As once it used to be my 
delight to go down to the physical sea and thus touch all lands, 
so, as years advance, it becomes more and more my delight to 
go down to the edge of the ocean of time and touch history, re- 
membering that when I put my hand on the mane of that great 
deep I am in some way electrically connected with prophets and 
apostles and martyrs ; I touch Plato and Soerates ; I touch John 
and Isaiah; I touch Moses and Abraham; and I touch the father 
of the human race; I touch the morning of creation and that 
Unseen Holy out of which the universe came, as God’s self- 
revelation. Matthew Arnold says that when we walk to and 
fro on the shore of the ocean of history, we ought to listen to 
the surges and not to our own voices. Standing here, not far 
from Plymouth Rock, and looking back, I wish so to touch time 
as to touch the period of the Old Testament Scriptures. Your 
cause and mine were at stake in the religious, and even to some 
extent in the political experiences of that period. That time led 
to ours. 


INDISPUTABLE ELEMENTS IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


What are some of the great indisputable facts concerning the 
Old Testament Scriptures? We live in an era of criticism of 
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the Old Testament; but let criticism go as it will, what will re- 
main unshaken ? 

My purpose is to plant myself on indisputable propositions, 
and I believe you will go with me when I assert that some things 
majestic, some things of absolutely immeasurable spiritual conse- 
quence, must remain unshaken in the Old Testament, no matter 
how criticism goes, whether it be of the higher or of the lower 
species. 

1. There is the call of Abraham. It is indisputable that mono- 
theism began its course in Abraham’s career. Strabo, who 
lived, as you remember, between 60 B. Cc. and 24 A. D., wrote 
these memorable words : — 





“ Moses, an Egyptian priest, who possessed a considerable tract of Lower 
Egypt, unable longer to bear with what existed there, departed thence to 
Syria, and with him went out many who honored the Divine Being. For 
Moses maintained and taught that the Egyptians were not right in likening 
the nature of God to beasts and cattle, nor yet the Africans, nor even the 
Greeks, in fashioning their gods in the form of men. He held that this 
only was God, — that which encompasses all of us, earth and sea, that which 
we call heaven, and the order of the world, and the nature of things. Of 
this who that had any sense would venture to invent an image like to any- 
thing which exists amongst ourselves? Far better to abandon all statuary 
and sculpture, all setting apart of sacred precincts and shrines, and to pay 
reverence, without any image whatever. The course prescribed was that 
those who have the gift of good divinations, for themselves or for others, 
should compose themselves to sleep within the temple ; and those who live 
temperately and justly may expect to receive some good gift from God, 
these always, and none besides.” (Strabo, xvii. 760. See also Stanley’s 
“ History of the Jewish Church,” vol. i. p. 92.) 


This pathetic record of the Cappadocian geographer, as Dean 
Stanley says, recognizes most unconsciously, about the time of 
the origin of Christianity, the fact that monotheism began with 
Moses. There are only three great religions that have begun 
in monotheism, the Jewish, the Christian, and the Moham- 
medan, and they are all of Semitic origin. You open Max 
Miller, and ask what is the result of the freshest scientific dis- 
cussion as to the origin of monotheism. He has looked at all 
the facts as perhaps some of you have not, and he says that 
nothing but Divine revelation will account for the origin of 


monotheism in Abraham’s age. That period was given up 
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everywhere, except in Abraham’s circle, to polytheistic idolatry. 
Nothing but a Divine revelation, says Max Miiller, accounts for 
monotheism in the faithof Abraham. Post-date the Pentateuch 
as you please, carry up or down these ancient documents, and 
yet it remains true that Abraham was called the friend of God, 
and the father of the faithful. He believed in God, and that 
attitude of soul was accounted to him for righteousness. The 
doctrine of justification by faith is older than Luther, it is older 
than Paul. It is as old as this sentence concerning Abraham : 
“ Fle believed in God and God accounted this to him for right- 
eousness.” The gospel appears here, dimly, but at its full 
height and breadth. There are the books. There is the doe- 
trine, there is monotheism. And no shaking of the Old Testa- 
ment record can lower the height of this stupendous altitude as 
a part of an irrevocable past. 

2. I might pause long on the ethical perfection of the Deca- 
logue. We are accustomed to that teaching which affirms that 
the Divine finger did trace certain words on tables of stone. 
Was there verbal inspiration in those words? We have been 
taught that these tables were preserved for many years in the 
tabernacle and transferred to the temple. We have been edu- 
eated in a doctrine which assumes that God actually addressed 
definite holy words to Moses for the instruction of men. Skep- 
tics tell us that the scene at Sinai is an invention of the priests. 
But is the Decalogue an invention of the priests? The Deea- 
logue appears to be a part of the very nature of things. It 
bears investigation. It no more goes out of date than the mul- 
tiplication table. Who or what wrote the Decalogue in the na- 
ture of things? It is so written. Who or what wrote it in the 
depths of the human conscience? There is in the Scriptures a 
key that fits this lock and the lock of the universe, and it would 
seem that he who made the locks made the key. I affirm that 
the ethical perfection of the Decalogue is a stupendous altitude 
which no critical earthquake can lower. 

3. I might dwell on the presence of the gospel in the revela- 
tions at Sinai. God passed before Moses and proclaimed, “I 
am one who shows mercy to thousands and to children’s children, 
but will by no means spare the guilty.” Justice and love are 
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here combined for the first time in history in man’s idea of the 
Deity. Those thoughts that appear in the gospel so vividly ap- 
pear here in outline. Grace and truth came by Jesus Christ, 
but in the revelation on Sinai we have the same conjunction of 
ideas, justice, mercy, and fatherhood. Who inspired this doc- 
trine? Who mixed this medicine that cures me? I know that 
it cures me ; it is of comparatively little consequence who mixed 
it. When we find thus appearing in documents written ages 
earlier than the gospel the essential ideas of the gospel, a juxta- 
position of thoughts peculiarly evangelical ; when we find run- 
ning through all this literature, undergirding it and over-arching 
it, ideas that appear afterwards more vividly in the teaching of 
Christ, what can we say except that God in history had charge 
of this growing book? Let the earthquakes of criticism roll 
through their course; these mighty heights are unshaken. 

4. The marvelous sagacity of the Mosaic legislation might 
occupy me for days and weeks. 

Because the masses of men in antiquity were ignorant it does 
not follow that the classes were. Modern times underrate the 
culture of special circles, classes, and cliques in distant ages. 
The Jews of the period of the Exodus may not have been as en- 
lightened as modern average populations; but Moses was pos- 
sessed of all the wisdom of the Egyptians. It is not safe to 
sneer at the esoteric wisdom of the great men and the specially 
trained hereditary teachers of even remote antiquity. The or- 
dinances which have come down to us from the Mosaic era are 
astoundingly wise in secular, as well as in spiritual things. 

5. I might dwell long on the stupendous elevation of spirit 
shown in the Psalms. Henry Ward Beecher used to say, — 
and I love to quote him when I can indorse him, — many a man 
tries to put on a Psalm of David, but the coat is many times too 
large. If you were set to form a canon, what book of equal 
age would you put beside the Psalms? They honor any age. 
Many anthologies have been collected from various writers. 
We have gathered from the four winds the precious words of 
men of genius and conscience ; but put the question to your- 
selves, if you were to gather sixty-six books, or six books, fit 
to match the loftiest tones of the Old Testament, where would 
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you find them? I mean among books which the Bible itself 
has not inspired, because, taking the progeny of the Bible, you 
can find books that in some sense match it by echoing it. But 
where can you parallel it? This book is unparalleled, and 
therefore must have had unparalleled influences concerned in its 
birth. 

6. I might dwell long on the progress of prophecy, from the 
dim notions of a deliverer who should bruise the serpent’s head, 
up to the stupendous statements of Isaiah. I might show how 
this prophecy went on and on, until it ended in John the Bap- 
tist, the immediate forerunner of our Lord, and I should show 
you a mountain range most definitely pointing to Christ. A 
chosen man called out of Ur of the Chaldees, Abraham, father 
of the faithful, was to become a chosen family ; this family was 
to become a chosen nation; this nation was to give birth to a 
chosen religious leader, who was to found a chosen church fill- 
ing the world. Chosen man, chosen family, chosen nation, 
chosen leader, chosen church filling the earth — this, according 
to prophecies ages older than Christianity, was to be the order 
of the religious development of mankind. It has been. There 
are the mountains ranges. Let the earthquakes wallow around 
the base of these giant altitudes; the heights never will lower 
their summits. 

Only those who take broad views of history can grasp its sig- 
nificance as a self-revelation of God. The mouse under the 
shrub at the foot of the hills may be disturbed in its nest by 
local changes and bewildered, but the eagle careering above 
the peaks, and able to see at once Sierras and Rocky Moun- 
tains and Alleghanies, understands their course and finds all 
these ranges pointing to the sun. The mouse knows nothing of 
the map of the continent, but the eagle sees its large outlines ; 
and so we may know nothing of the map of religious history 
unless we rise to altitudes where we can see the continental 
ranges of providential events age after age pointing to Christ. 
I insist that there are such ranges, and that no criticism shakes 
them from their immovable bases. 
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CHRIST’S TESTIMONY CONCERNING THE LAW AND THE 
PROPHETS. 

7. The most important of the wholly indisputable facts con- 
cerning the Old Testament Scriptures is that Christ received 
their predictions and religious teachings as of Divine Authority 
and as fulfilled and completed in Himself. 

What was the testimony of Christ to this book having in it 
all these continental ranges pointing to Him? Justin Martyr 
said, and the words ought to be familiar, “Short and concise 
are the sayings that came from Christ; for He was no sophist, 
but his word was power Divine.” In that passage not so well 
known from the Pseudo Clementine Homilies, we are told that 
“ Christ’s wont was to make concise utterances touching the 
things of concernment to the truth.’ Even Matthew Arnold 
makes use of these citations, indorses them in spirit, and says 
himself: “If we had the original reports of the eye-witnesses, 
we should still have reports not essentially differing, probably, 
from those which we now use.” “The pious quake, the world 
laughs ; nevertheless, the prince of this world is judged; the 
victory of Jesus is won and sure.” (“ God and the Bible,” pp. 
318-391.) It is a favorite saying of Matthew Arnold that we 
must believe in Jesus over the heads of all his reporters. 

What does our Lord himself say of the ranges of history 
pointing to the sun? 


“Search the Scriptures [the Old Testament] for in them ye think 
ye have eternal life, and they are they which testify of me.” 

“OQ fools, and slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have 
spoken. . . . Beginning from Moses and from all the prophets, He ex- 
pounded to them in all the Scriptures the things concerning himself.” 

“‘ Behold we go up to Jerusalem, and all things that are written by 
the prophets concerning the Son of Man shall be accomplished. For 
He shall be delivered unto the Gentiles,” and He was. 

“ And shall be mocked,” and He was. 

“ And spitefully entreated,” and He was. 

“* And spitted on,”’ and He was. 

“ And they shall scourge Him,” and they did. 

“* And put Him to death,” and they did. 

* And the third day He shall rise again,” and He did. 
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To what authority did our Lord appeal as of final supreme 
value in every religious discussion ? 

“ Whoso readeth, let him understand” the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. 

“‘ Have ye not read that which was spoken unto you by God?” 

“ Have ye never read, Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
Thou hast perfected praise ?” 

“Did ye never read in the Scriptures, The stone which the builders 
rejected, the same is become the head of the corner?” 

“Have ye not read, that He which made them at the beginning 
made them male and female?” 

“Have ye never read what David did when he was an hungered?” 

“What is written in the law” in the Old Testament Scriptures, 
“ How readest thou ” ? 


To what did our Lord appeal when wishing to found ethical 
truth upon an immovable basis ? 


* All things whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, even 
even so do unto them, for this is’’— natural law? This is the re- 
quirement of ethical self-evident truth? This is something grounded 
in the very nature of man? Not at all—“for this is the law and 
the prophets.” 

“T am not come to destroy the law and the prophets, but to 
fulfill.” 

“ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass 
away.” 

“ Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise 
pass from the law till all be fulfilled.” 

“ It is easier for heaven and earth to pass than for one tittle of the 
law to fail.” 


Did our Lord recognize a progress in revelation ? 


“ Wherefore went ye out? to see a prophet? Yea, I say unto you, 
and much more than a prophet.” All the prophets and the law 
prophesied until John.” “ Yet he that is but little in the kingdom of 
heaven is greater than he.” 


Did our Lord make a distinction between the Old Testament 
teaching and mere tradition ? 


“ Why do you transgress the commandments of God by your tradi- 
tion? For God commanded, saying, Honor thy father and mother.” 
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And in the supreme hour what reason does our Lord give for 
submitting to the will of his Father ? 


“ Thinkest thou I cannot now pray to my Father, and He shall pres- 
ently give me more than twelve legions of angels? But how then 
shall the Scriptures be fulfilled, that thus it must be ? ” 

And, lastly, we read in a marvelous passage which summarizes 
our Lord’s whole teaching concerning prophecy : 

“ These are the words which I spake unto you while I was yet with 
you, that all things must be fulfilled which were written in the law of 
Moses, and in the Prophets, and in the Psalms, concerning Me. Then 
opened He their understandings that they might understand the Scrip- 
tures.” 

The Old Testament is a book which some parts of Boston and 
other cultured circles seem to have outgrown, but Christ had not 
outgrown it. God forgive us that, walking on the shores of 
time, we listen to our own insensate shouting, rather than to the 
roar of those surges which reveal God. 

I maintain that the most cursory inspection of the Gospels, as 
well as the most searching analysis of our Lord’s teaching con- 
cerning the Law, the Psalms, and the Prophets, supports these 
eight propositions. The Old Testament Scriptures : — 

1. Contain commandments of God. 

2. Testify to the coming of Christ. 

3. Are to be fulfilled in the history of Christianity. 

4, Have final religious authority. 

5. Contain a progressive revelation. 

6. Are to be distinguished from all tradition. 

7. Are a trustworthy guide to the way of salvation. 

8. Are consummated by the teaching of Christ. 

And, within the limits of the definition I have given, any 


book of which all these propositions are true is inspired of God. 
[ Applause. ] 








BOSTON COMMON UNDER GAG-LAW. 


FULL TEXT OF THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE EVANGELICAL 
ALLIANCE OF BOSTON ON THE CITY ORDINANCE FORBIDDING PREACH- 
ING ON THE PUBLIC GROUNDS WITHOUT A PERMIT FROM THE MUNI- 
CIPALITY. 


Ar a meeting of the Evangelical Ministers’ Association of Boston and its 
vicinity, held November 14, 1887, the following minute was passed : — 


‘* Whereas, a Christian minister is in jail in this city, in defense of the alleged 
right to preach the gospel in public places without a permit ; and whereas, there 
is great interest in the matter, yet great diversity of understanding of the facts 
and principles involved ; therefore, 

Resolved, That a committee, of Rey. Dr. A. J. Gordon, Rev. Dr. A. H. Plumb, 
Rev. Dr. L. B. Bates, Rev. James M. Gray, Rev. M. R. Deming, and two gentle- 
men of the legal profession, who may be willing to serve on the committee, be 
appointed, to present a written report, at their earliest convenience, giving us a 
careful summary of the facts, precedents, and laws involved, as well as any prin- 
ciples of God’s Word applying to the subject, to the end that we, and other 
Christian people of our commonwealth, may have an intelligent view, whether 
there are rights and privileges in the matter on which we should insist.”’ 

The committee associated with themselves James F. Pickering, Esq., 
counsel for Rey. William F. Davis, the minister above referred to, in his trial 
before the Superior Court, and in carrying his case to the Supreme Court; 
and Thomas J. Emery, Esq. At the meeting of the association, on the 9th 
inst., the committee made their report, which was read by Rey. Dr. A. H. 
Plumb. It is as follows : — 

In respect to the free preaching of the gospel on the Common and other 
public grounds of the city, it seems proper to state (I.) how the matter 
came into its present situation; (II.) what that situation is, as men vari- 
ously regard it; and (III.) what can be done about it. 

I. From earliest times the understanding and the usage seem to have 
been that Boston Common was free to the people for any gathering not 
harmful to the public peace, although, of course, the freehold vests in the 
city government. On Boston Common, Whitefield and other celebrated 
preachers were heard. So far as known, this privilege was valued and 
frequently enjoyed, and never interfered with until in January, 1862, a city 
ordinance was passed, which reads: “ No person shall deliver any sermon, 
lecture, address, or discourse, on the Common, Publie Garden, public 
squares, or common lands of the city, without permission of the mayor and 
aldermen.” In 1870, the issue of permits was left to the discretion of a 
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joint committee on the Common, composed of three aldermen and five mem- 
bers of the common council. The present form of restriction was adopted 
in 1885, and reads: “ No person shall, except by permission of the mayor, 
deliver a sermon, lecture, address, or discourse, on the Common or other 
publie grounds.” 

Rev. M. R. Deming, pastor of the Bowdoin Square Tabernacle, and until 
lately secretary of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Association, says: 
“ As early as 1867, the association obtained a permit from the mayor, and 
held open-air meetings on the Common. They were usually careful to ob- 
tain the best clerical talent in the city and elsewhere, and conducted their 
services in a manner creditable to religion and good government. There 
never was any disturbance. The association had no trouble in obtaining 
permits until 1882, when their application was denied. They applied in 
1883, and were refused. In 1884 they applied, and the committee on the 
Common did not deign to make any answer.” 

Meanwhile, in April, 1882, Rev. William F. Davis asked the police com- 
missioners this question: “ Will you be kind enough to tell me whether you 
construe the free public preaching of the gospel in Boston as a breach of 
peace, or not? Would you instruct the policemen to break up an orderly 
gospel meeting on public grounds, which does not obstruct any thorough- 
fare of the city, nor trespass on private rights?” The chairman of the 
board responded, “ Oh, no, we never should do that.” Accordingly, during 
tive months, Rev. Mr. Davis preached at open-air meetings at the North 
End in Boston, and in several public places. During June, July, and 
August, 1882, he preached every Sabbath afternoon on the Common. In 
the summer of 1883, Mr. Abijah Hall, who was distributing tracts and 
peaceably preaching in front of the Boston & Providence railroad station, 
was stopped and roughly handled by the police. 

In 1884, on the first and second Sabbaths of July, Rev. William F. Davis 
preached on the Common without interference. On the third Sabbath, the 
20th of July, he was arrested while preaching, taken to the police station, 
where he was shown the city ordinance requiring a permit, and was then 
discharged. Within the next fortnight, eight respectable citizens of Boston 
united in asking, in behalf of Mr. Davis, though not at his request, for a 
permit to preach on the Common. No answer was returned. But the 
“Boston Journal”? of Monday, August 4, had the following item: “ Rev. 
William F. Davis applied to the Common committee, Saturday, for per- 
mission to preach on the Common on Sunday. His request was refused, 
and the committee then voted to refuse all such requests.” The “ Daily 
Advertiser ” of Monday, August 4, 1884, said: “ No requests for permission 
to preach on the Common on Sundays will in the future be granted.’”’ Mr. 
Davis, however, resumed public services on the Common, on the first Sun- 
day in August, and continued them every Sunday through the summer. 

In 1885, the Evangelical Ministers’ Association of Boston appointed a 
committee to wait upon the Boston Y. M. C. Association, and ask them to 
hold a service on the Common, to test the authority of the city government 
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to prevent preaching by responsible parties. In compliance with this re- 
quest, the association held a service in May, Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon preach- 
ing. The issue which the association made was, that the ordinance requiring 
a permit was intended to give the city government power to regulate speak- 
ing on the Common, but not absolutely to prohibit. The question of the 
constitutionality of the ordinance was not raised. A warrant was sworn out 
against Dr. Gordon by the chairman of the committee on the Common. 
When the case came up in court, Judge Adams said the by-law concerning 
a permit was never intended to prevent responsible clergymen like Dr. 
Gordon from obtaining one, but only to preclude objectionable persons ; and 
that any responsible person could obtain a permit. This showed that the 
committee on the Common had used the ordinance for three years as a 
means to invest themselves with arbitrary power. The association imme- 
diately paid Dr. Gordon’s fine, and asked for a permit to hold services on 
the Common for the remainder of the season. Mr. Deming says: “ We 
did not find it forthcoming. I inquired of a member of the committee on 
the Common why we did not receive it, and he said that we had stirred the 
city up so much, and got the newspapers down on the committee, that the 
probability was, that the committee would not grant the permit. In my 
capacity as general secretary of the Boston Y. M. C. A., I engaged the ser- 
vices of a highly esteemed member of the Boston bar, and authorized him 
to take all legal measures necessary to enforce Judge Adams’s ruling on the 
committee on the Common. This, or something else, produced an imme- 
diate and favorable response from the committee.” 

At the time the Y. M. C. A. made a test case in court in May, 1885, when 
Dr. Gordon and others were arrested, Rev. William F. Davis and Rev. H. 
L. Hastings were also arrested for preaching without a permit, and, being 
fined $10 each, appealed to the Superior Court. The next Sabbath, Rev- 
William F. Davis again preached on the Common, and Rey. H. L. Hastings 
read three chapters from the Bible, without note or comment. For this 
they were arrested, and fined $30. Both appealed to the Superior Court. 
When these cases came to trial there, the district attorney offered to dis- 
charge both these gentlemen without trial and without payment of fines, if 
they would agree not to preach again on the public grounds without a per- 
mit. Ina personal interview he renewed the offer, engaging also to secure 
a permit for each. In respect to this, it is urged that these gentlemen had 
violated the city ordinance for two reasons: first, in order to improve every 
possible opportunity for preaching the gospel to the neglected masses; and, 
second, to awaken public sentiment against the ordinance, and test its 
validity in the higher courts. To accept a permit at this stage, and allow 
the city quietly to drop its prosecution, would result in stopping the desired 
agitation concerning what they regarded as the obnoxious character of the 
ordinance, and, moreover, would destroy their opportunity of obtaining a 
decision from the higher tribunals. Mr. Davis also felt a conscientious ob- 
jection to recognizing the right of the authorities to give or withhold permits 
for preaching the gospel. The case of Mr. Davis, therefore, being first 
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reached, went to trial, and, going against him, exceptions were taken, and 
the matter went to the Supreme Court. Pending the result of these pro- 
ceedings, the case of Mr. Hastings was continued. 

During the remaining Sundays of the summer of 1885, Mr. Davis con- 
tinued to preach on the common lands of the city. January 8, 1886, the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court sustained the validity of the city ordinance, and 
January 13, Mr. Davis and Mr. Hastings were arraigned in the Superior 
Court, and Mr. Davis was fined $10 for the first sermon and $30 for the 
second, amounting, with costs, to $81.35. His classmate, Rev. Silas P. Cook, 
secured the money, and paid the fines. Mr. Hastings was fined $40, and, 
after spending some hours in Charles Street jail, he paid the fine, and was 
discharged. Mr. Davis, however, soon resumed preaching on the Common 
and in other public places, and continued it during the three summer 
months of 1886. The first two meetings were interrupted by the police, 
forbidding him to preach, but, as he persisted, he was not further molested. 
During the summer of 1887, he also preached often on the Common, at 
Franklin Park, and on other public grounds. He has been fined, on four 
complaints, the past season, $50 each, and costs, amounting to about $350, 
or imprisonment for one year. The authorities, however, delayed imposing 
this sentence, and suffered him to go at large, intimating that, if he would 
now take a permit, the penalty would not be pressed. 

Having learned that, through ignorance of the forms of legal procedure, 
and from lack of advice of counsel, he had lost his opportunity to carry his 
case to the Supreme Court of the United States, Mr. Davis accepted his 
liberty long enough to preach again without a permit, in order that a new 
ease might arise, furnishing opportunity to go to the higher courts. In 
view of that later offense, the penalty of the former offenses has been in- 
flicted, and he has now been some three months in jail. Should his fine be 
paid, or his time served out, and the city see fit then to bring him to trial 
for his last violation of the ordinance, his counsel stands ready to carry the 
case again to the Supreme Court of this State, and to appear in person to 
argue the case, which in the former instance was submitted by written brief. 
Should the previous decision be reaffirmed, he would then go to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in hopes that the result would be in 
accord with the late decision of the Supreme Court of Michigan in a similar 
cease, rather than with the utterance of our own court. Should this hope be 
realized, and all such ordinances be determined invalid, the decree would 
establish the right of free preaching and free speech everywhere in the 
land, whenever it did not interfere with the rights of others, or disturb the 
public peace. In addition to all the instances named, in which preaching 
has been prohibited, and other religious services forbidden, many other 
cases might be mentioned. 

When Boston was visited by Gawin Kirkham, secretary of the London 
Open-Air Mission, who has under his charge several hundreds of out-door 
preachers in Great Britain, and whose experience would have been a power- 
ful aid to evangelistic services on our public grounds, this eminent philan- 
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thropist could not assist Christians here in this work, without risk of arrest. 
In May, 1885, when Mr. Hastings applied for a permit, the clerk of the 
Common committee stated that very numerous requests for permits to hold 
religious services were received, but they were invariably laid on the table. 
Rev. Joseph Cook says: “ A most worthy and devout lady was not long 
ago rudely arrested and taken to a police station by an officer in this city, 
merely for singing on the street a portion of a hymn to a poor unfortunate 
with whom she was engaged in religious conversation.” 

A few years since, the late Hon. James W. Kimball, deacon of the Ash- 
burton Place Church, said to a member of this committee : “ For thirty 
years, without intermission, I have been accustomed to resort to Boston 
Common every Lord’s day to distribute tracts. Some few years ago, I 
found, one afternoon, as I went about my work distributing tracts, the hand 
of the law laid upon my shoulder, and the policeman said to me, ‘ Nene of 
that,’ and I was informed that I should be arrested if I persisted in that 
work.” 

The names of numerous worthy persons can be given, who have in vain 
applied for permission to hold religious services on the public grounds of 
this city. In the summer of 1885, the Congregational ministers of Boston 
and vicinity petitioned the city government for the repeal of the ordinance 
requiring permits to preach on the public grounds. They said : “ We re- 
gard the ordinance forbidding preaching and other religious exercises on 
the Common and public grounds of this city to be inconsistent with true 
principles of civil and religious liberty, contrary to the spirit of our institu- 
tions, and prejudicial to the best interests of the city, because opposed to 
the exercise of wholesome moral influences on a class of population not 
otherwise reached.’’ This memorial was laid before the city council by the 
mayor, but the ordinance was not repealed, and is still in force. 

In his recent inaugural address, the mayor, mentioning a former impres- 
sion of his, that the repeal of the ordinance would “do away with the heated 
discussions which it was causing,”’ says that, since the above petition was 
denied, he had “ granted every permit asked for ;’’ and adds : “If the city 
council sees fit to abolish the ordinance referred to, it will meet with my 
approval now, as it would have met with my approval and signature in 
1884. Ihave no fear that the people of Boston, who might be induced to 
visit the Common and public grounds on the Lord’s day to hear religious 
instruction, will transgress the laws of order and propriety, or that a permit 
in the hands of a preacher is a necessity.” To complete this record of 
events, a single item more is necessary. Rev. M. R. Deming says: ‘In 
the summer of 1887, the park commissioners refused to give a permit to the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Association to hold services at Marine Park, 
South Boston, and Franklin Park, Roxbury. Such services can be held in 
both parks without any damage to grass or interruption of travel.” Yet 
the right to hold them is denied, and permission to hold them is refused. 

These, then, are the steps by which the present situation has been reached; 
a situation in which no man is at liberty to preach the gospel on the public 
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grounds without asking leave of some city official, and in which a godly 
minister is in jail, and is to lie there a year, for preaching without asking 
such permission. 

II. Now, what sort of a situation is this? Is it one of wise and whole- 
some restriction, or of unwarranted and outrageous interference with sacred 
rights? What are we to think of it? What are we to say about it? 
Different men say different things. 

1. Some say the situation is all right. The man is not in jail for preach- 
ing the gospel, but for defying the law of the land, in repeatedly violating 
an ordinance with which he could easily comply, and concerning which the 
highest court in the commonwealth has said : “ We see no ground for hold- 
ing it to be unreasonable and invalid. Its purpose is to promote the public 
peace and to protect the public grounds from injury, and it is calculated to 
effect these ends without violating the just rights of any citizen.” It was 
argued before the Supreme Court by the attorney general: “If one 
preacher is allowed to preach without first obtaining a permit, all must be 
so allowed ; and, if all, all might desire and claim the same time, place, and 
position. The result is readily foreseen.” “If this ordinance should be re- 
pealed,” says a leading newspaper, ‘‘ the Common would be open as well to 
advocates of Mormonism, anarchism, socialism, spiritualism, and infidelity, 
as to the gospel ; to mass-meetings of Democrats or Republicans, and with 
no power anywhere to prevent such use, which might practically close the 
Common for its ordinary use, as to light and air, by women and children. 
Forty meetings might go on side by side.” The plea was also made be- 
fore the Supreme Court, that “the object of the ordinance is, on general 
principles, for the purpose of regulating and preventing disorder and 
breaches of the peace on the Common. The question is, whether to have 
the Common entirely occupied every Sunday, not only by one congre- 
gation, but with forty or fifty or a hundred, would not be likely to lead to 
a disturbance of the peace.’ As the city charter empowers the council to 
make needful and salutary by-laws not inconsistent with the laws of the 
commonwealth, there are those who say this ordinance is both needful and 
salutary ; it is, therefore, a reasonable ordinance, and ought to be cheer- 

fully obeyed. 

2. On the other hand, there are many who urge that the ordinance in 
question is not needful, salutary, or reasonable, but is wholly unnecessary, 
and dangerous to liberty, capable of being used, has often been used, and a 
similar rule of the park commissioners is now used, to the destruction of 
sacred personal rights, and to the entire prohibition of certain most useful 
and greatly needed endeavors to reach the masses by the gospel of Christ. 
The argument of those who take this view is presented somewhat as fol- 
lows :— 

(1) The ordinance is not needful, for all the abuses which it is claimed to 
be designed to prevent or abate can be reached by existing statutes, and in a 

way less perilous to liberty. All disturbances of public peace and interfer- 
ence with personal rights, or with the usual purposes of the highways or 
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parks by public assemblies, can be effectually controlled without this by- 
law. Suppose several speakers who have permits “ should desire and claim 
the same time, place, and position,” the police could immediately put a stop 
to any disagreement or conflict. Getting a permit would neither prevent 
nor put an end to such disturbances. The whole matter of preserving the 
public peace remains where it was, in the hands of the guardians of public 
order, who are empowered to proceed against any and all persons, as soon 
as they have committed any breach of the peace. 

(2) The plausible plea that the ordinance is necessary, in order to pre- 
vent a state of things out of which disorder is liable to grow, is answered 
by saying that this reasoning involves a wrong principle in government, 
which it is unsafe to apply generally in times of peace, and among a free 
people. It is right to prevent the liability to crime by forbidding the sale 
of liquors on Sunday and election days, because the sale of liquors is rec- 
ognized as always an element of danger. Free speech and a free press are 
not thus recognized, except by tyrannical governments, at least not in times 
of peace. In great crises of peril, extraordinary measures are justified. In 
time of war and of riot, martial law may be proclaimed. When a great 
conflagration is raging, a city may be put under a military patrol, as after 
the Boston fire. In great exigencies, the habeas corpus act may be suspended. 
But, under a stable government, among a free people, the liability to abuse 
the liberty of the press does not make it wise to prevent such abuses by 
establishing a censorship of the press. Wait till a free press has abused its 
privilege, and then proceed against it under the general statutes provided. 
So the liability to abuse the liberty of free speech upon public grounds does 
not warrant the endeavor to prevent such abuses by an ordinance establish- 
ing a censorship of speakers and preachers, committing to the discretion of 
some city official the prerogative of determining beforehand who are fit to 
speak and who are not. Wait till a man has committed a breach of the 
peace, and then proceed against him by the forms of law already existing, 
and applying impartially to all such cases alike. The attorney-general 
said, in his argument before the Supreme Court: “The ordinance in ques- 
tion was absolutely indispensable. Without such a police regulation great 
disorder might arise.’’ But, for over two hundred years, Boston did dis- 
pense with it, and no disorder arose. It got along without any such regu- 
lation till 1862. Much of the time since then the by-law has been a dead 
letter, and to the present hour there has been no sign of any disorders and 
abuses requiring it. The authorities conceded that Mr. Davis’s assemblies 
were quiet and peaceable. 

(3) Again, the friends of free preaching argue that, to place in the hands 
of any city official the discretion of permitting or forbidding certain speak- 
ers in public meetings on the public grounds, is not necessary, as has been 
alleged, in order to the prevention of the utterance of improper sentiments 
there. This, so far as the public grounds are concerned, would be to estab- 
lish a censorship of public meetings, with the right to prohibit beforehand 
all such assemblages there as seem likely not to meet the ideas of a partic- 
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ular official. The right of the people to hold public meetings freely is a 
very sacred right, and, in reference to the common people, who often can- 
not afford to hire halls, is now largely held to involve the right to use the 
public grounds for such gatherings, else this vital form of public discussion 
and deliberation is practically closed to them. 

In the commentaries on the “ Laws of England respecting the Liberty of 
Speech and Public Worship,” by James Paterson, the following instructive 
passages are found : — 


“‘The restraints which confine the natural liberty of speech will be found 
under four great heads, of blasphemy, immorality, sedition, and defamation.’’ 
‘* A public meeting is an assemblage of large numbers, called together by any 
member of the public as a volunteer, whenever he thinks that his neighbors will 
be sufficiently interested to join him in discussing some topie of the hour, and 
who does so without any license of any official, without notice to any official, and 
without any official whatever being present or having any participation in or 
power over the proceeding. The only restrictions possible are those which arise 
out of the danger of saying something blasphemous, or grossly immoral or sedi- 
tious, something amounting to a contempt of Parliament, or of a court of justice, 
or defamatory of some individual, as to each of which excesses the speaker may 
afterward be called to an account. The liberty of expressing to large meetings, 
without let or hindrance, every thought as it occurs, whether wise or unwise, so 
long as the limits here indicated are not reached, is the characteristic of a public 
meeting ; and the holding of public meetings is one of the most important exer- 
cises of free speech known to mankind.”’ 


Grant that, if the Common were thrown open, there would be many 
classes of speakers, and much speech that is not wise. Truth can afford to 
take its chance side by side with error. The open-air preaching in London 
streets and parks holds its way nobly alongside of the feeble endeavors of 
infidels. It is by no means essential to the morality of Boston that its 
mayor should be set up as a censor, to judge beforehand between the men 
who desire to utter themselves here. How should a mayor alone be quali- 
fied to “ try the spirits whether they be of God,’’ to say who is fit to speak 
and who is not? That is not the American idea of regulating the freedom 
of speech. The American way was well set forth by Hon. Chauncey 
M. Depew, on last Forefathers’ Day, before the Congregational Club. He 
said : “ The Mormon ean argue his doctrines anywhere, but when he at- 
tempts to put them into practice, to the destruction of the morality of 
society, we say, That cannot be done under our laws, and you must either 
move or go to jail. Men can discuss here socialism, anarchism, or any 
other subverting doctrine, and bring us to their tenets, if possible. But 
when they attempt to enforce it by inciting the ignorant to riot and to 
arson, we put them in jail; when they attempt to enforce it by cutting 
throats and committing murder, we hang them.” The ordinance, then, it is 
urged, is not necessary, either to the preservation of the public peace or to 
the prevention of improper discourse. 

(4) Further, it is contended, it is not a salutary or reasonable ordinance, 
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because it is capable of being used entirely to prohibit, or, at least, unreason- 
ably to abridge, free speaking to the masses in public places. Such preach- 
ing was absolutely prohibited here during the years 1882, 1883, and 1884, 
as has been shown ; and the prohibition was maintained until, in 1885, after 
great public agitation, it was withdrawn. Even now it prevails in respect 
to Marine and Franklin parks, precisely the places where many think it 
is most needed. Again, if open-air meetings are not prohibited under this 
by-law, they may be regulated arbitrarily and unreasonably. They have 
been so regulated here. All one summer a temperance lecturer was 
allowed to speak regularly on the Common, when the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association was refused a permit to preach the gospel. Other 
instances of unreasonable discrimination can be given. The propriety and 
usefulness of any given public meeting, it is urged, is not a question to be 
left to the judgment of any clique that may chance to get possession of the 
city government. It is for the courts to determine in each case. In Grand 
Rapids, Mich., the Salvation Army paraded and held their meetings to the 
annoyance of some. Again and again they were brought into court as a 
nuisance, and were acquitted. They were not a nuisance ; they were noisy, 
but were doing good. Then the city passed an ordinance prohibiting such 
parades without a permit. The Supreme Court pronounced the ordinance 
unconstitutional, holding that a “law is unconstitutional which forbids 
preaching as a nuisance ; it can be restrained only when it is proved to be a 
nuisance in each ease.” 

Sir Charles Warren, chief commissioner of the London police, proclaimed 
or prohibited the public meeting on Sunday, November 13, in Trafalgar 
Square ; for the home secretary, Mr. Matthews, had said that “there was 
no useful purpose to be served by these meetings.” At a dinner of one of 
the London clubs the next evening, Mr. Labouchere, M. P., said ina speech, 
in reference to this judgment of one of the chiefs of the Conservative 
party, concerning the usefulness of the proposed meeting, that “’t was a 
contribution of anew principle of government ; viz., that it was for a Con- 
servative government to decide whether a meeting was useful or useless, 
and in the latter case to prohibit it.’ He added: ‘‘ What did any one 
suppose that the government thought of most of the meetings held by Rad- 
icals? Never did Mr. Gladstone, or any other leader of the party, address 
a gathering without the Conservative newspapers speaking of the affair as 
pernicious.” 

The Massachusetts court, in its decision upon the validity of the Boston 
ordinance, presented no reasons for the propriety of thus committing to the 
decision of a city official the prerogative of determining beforehand whether 
a meeting ought to be held or not, whether a speaker ought to be heard or 
not. It simply said, “We see no reason for regarding the ordinance unrea- 
sonable which confers such powers.” But the Supreme Court of Michigan 
in the case referred to, having before it all the papers of the Massachusetts 
decision, proceeds to set forth the unreasonableness of such an ordinance, 
by considerations which to many seem lucid and cogent. That decision 
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says: “It is not in the power of the legislature to give cities any tyranni- 
cal powers. This by-law is unreasonable, because it suppresses what is in 
general perfectly lawful, and because it leaves the power of permitting or 
restraining processions and their courses to an unregulated official discre- 
tion ; when the whole matter, if regulated at all, must be by permanent 
legal provisions, operating generally and impartially.” It speaks of the 
possibility of ‘‘a mayor or council shutting off processions of those whose 
notions did not suit their views or tastes, in politics, or religion, or any 
other matter on which men differ ;” and adds,“ When men in authority 
have arbitrary power, there can be no liberty.” It is this “unregulated 
official discretion” to which the ordinance in Boston commits the entire cus- 
tody of freedom of speech on the public grounds ; and this, the friends of 
free preaching argue, marks the ordinance as the exercise of a tyrannical 
power. 

Thus, the park commissioners of Boston seem to judge that the preach- 
ing of the gospel in hearing of the thronging multitudes at Marine and 
Franklin parks is not useful, and hence they peremptorily forbid it. Many 
think it should not be in the power of any body of men thus to put fetters 
on the word of God. 

(5) Furthermore, it is urged that such an ordinance is not salutary, for 
it is against the interest of the State to abridge the freedom of preaching 
on the public grounds. 

a. The gospel of Christ is by all confessed to be the most wholesome and 
salutary agency whose influence can be employed in favor of morality and 
virtue, the peace and good order of society. 

b. The regular worship in Christian churches is altogether insufficient to 
reach the masses. One of the most ominous signs of the times is the la- 
mentable alienation of large classes of the common people from the church- 
going classes. The safety and perpetuity of our government, and of all 
the most valued institutions of society, depend very largely upon bridging 
the chasm between the church and the common people. 

c. One of the chief instrumentalities in effecting this great end, it is com- 
ing very generally to be acknowledged, must be open-air religious services 
in places of public resort. Without any intrusion upon those who do not 
wish to attend such services, without any interference with the purposes to 
which such grounds are ordinarily devoted, it is entirely possible to carry 
the blessed message of the gospel of Christ to multitudes of men who are 
ignorant of it and prejudiced against it, with such loving persuasiveness and 
kind sympathy as to disarm their opposition, and win them to holier and 
happier lives. 

d. Such free proclamation of the gospel in open places has proved itself 
a most powerful agency for good in many lands, both Christian and pagan. 
It is, indeed, the ageney on which many Christian missionaries principally 
rely. And there are many who say it is abhorrent to all sense of the fitness 
of things, for Boston to deny rights in this respect which Calcutta and 
Shang-Hai freely allow. 
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e. Moreover, in the application of the common provisions of the law for 
preventing trespass or breach of the peace to the regulation of street 
preaching, it has long been recognized as policy to make as lenient an ap- 
plication as possible, and to favor so far as possible so worthy and potent a 
force. Thus the authority already quoted on English laws relative to free- 
dom of speech, says, of suits against street preachers for obstructing the 
highway, or other trespass : “ Magistrates have it in their discretion to dis- 
courage frivolous interferences with an employment which can seldom do 
harm, and often is of striking advantage.” “ And this treatment,” it adds, 
“is that which is most becoming in a country whose institutions are stable 
enough to withstand all the random shocks which can be caused by free 
voices from the crowd on any subject whatever.” 

Such are some of the various views which are entertained concerning the 
situation in which the right of free speech on our public grounds is now 
placed. 

ILI. It remains briefly to consider what can be done in the premises. 
Three courses seem open. 

1. Do nothing. Accept the situation. If one wishes to preach in public 
places, ask permission ; if it is refused, refrain from preaching, and make 
no complaint. This course will have the advantage of respecting the law. 
It will have the disadvantage, many will feel, that the needed preaching of 
the gospel is liable thus to be greatly limited, and that no effort is made to 
reduce that liability. 

2. If denied a permit to preach on the public grounds, refrain from 
preaching, but agitate for the repeal of the restriction. This will have the 
advantage of protesting against the character of the law, while obeying it, 
and, perhaps, may result in its repeal. It will have the disadvantage, in 
many minds, that it may not succeed in removing the restriction, and, if it 
succeeds, the ordinance can be reénacted at any time ; moreover, nothing 
is done to settle the disputed question of the validity of such legislation. 

3. Obey the law while it stands, agitate for its repeal, and also endeavor 
to secure, by a test case, from the highest court in the land, an authoritative 
declaration upon the constitutionality of all such ordinances. This course, 
its advocates say, would involve the friends of religious liberty in no im- 
proper conflict with the government. It would be like the device of a 
friendly suit between amicable parties desirous of settling certain doubtful 
points. It was the remark of one of the judges before whom Rey. Mr. 
Davis was brought, “ This is an offense involving no moral turpitude.” 

On the 14th of November last, in the London police court, Mr. Poland, 
instructed by Sir A. Stephenson, solicitor of the treasury, appeared as coun- 
sel for the Crown, and prosecutor against Mr. Cunningham Graham, M. P., 
as one of the disturbers of the peace in Trafalgar Square the day previous, 
Sunday the 13th. The burden of the complaint was not the endeavor of 
the accused to hold a public meeting when one had been forbidden, but the 
turbulent and violent manner in which that effort was made, in which the 
member of Parliament himself, and many witnesses in the case, were seri- 
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ously hurt, and appeared in court with bandaged wounds. Said Mr. Poland : 
“The contention would be raised that Mr. Graham’s object was merely to 
secure a decision on the point of law ; i. e., the right to hold a meeting in 
the square. If that were his object, the right way would have been for 
Mr. Graham to walk quietly up to a police officer, and tell him his intention 
of going into the square, get the officer to quietly push him away, and then 
bring an action for assault.” 

For the friends of religious liberty in Boston to test the validity of the 
obnoxious city ordinance in some proper manner in the highest court of the 
State, and, if necessary to carry the question to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, would at all events set at rest the legal uncertainties in- 
volved in the matter ; and, if successful in securing a decision in accordance 
with that of the recent finding of the Supreme Court of Michigan, it would 
render nugatory all existing statutes like that in question, would render it 
impossible to enact any similar one anywhere in the land, and would thus 
reclaim and establish upon impregnable foundations what many claim to be 
the rights of free speech, the right of all ambassadors of the Lord Jesus 
Christ to go wherever men are willing to hear them, and to proclaim freely 
the loving message they have received from their Lord. 

A. J. Gorpon, 
A. H. PLums, 
L. B. Bates, 
JAMES M. Gray, + Com. 
M. R. Demine, 
JAMES F. PICKERING, 
Tuomas J. Emery, 
Boston, January 9, 1888. 
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Tue Lire or Constans L. Gooprtt, D. D. By A. H. Currimr, D. D., 
Professor of Pastoral Theology in Oberlin Theological Seminary. With 
an introduction by William M. Taylor, D.D., LL. D., Minister of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York city. New York: A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co. 1887. Pp. 486. 


Nothing is more difficult, nothing more important, than the reformation 
of reformers. If we were called upon to suggest improvement in the aver- 
age methods of preachers and pastors, whether at home or abroad, we should 
choose the life of Dr. Goodell by Professor Currier, to indicate not only in 
outline but in detail, how such a hazardous and arduous reform should be 
earried out. A Divine spirit breathes through this biography. It is a book 
of most rare and unusual religious value. Dr. Goodell was known far and 
wide as the model preacher and pastor of the Pilgrim Congregational Church 
of St. Louis. We are acquainted with no biography better fitted than this 
to be a model for preachers and pastors. Whoever would imitate Dr. 
Goodell, however, must be careful to be not only as devout and learned, and 
courageous and industrious, and eloquent and spiritually sagacious as he 
was, but also as wisely and happily married. 

Mrs. Goodell was the daughter of the late distinguished Governor Erastus 
Fairbanks of Vermont. Perhaps there is in this biography no single pas- 
sage more significant than that in which Professor Currier speaks of Dr. 
Goodell’s marriage : — 

“Dr. Goodell was most happy in his marriage. Few men owe so much of their 
happiness and success to their wives as he to his. We may say of her, with refer- 
ence to her husband, what a distinguished man of letters has said of the wife of 
Agassiz: * The companion of his journeys, the partner of his thoughts, troubles, 
anxieties, triumphs, and aspirations, she was at once the wife of his mind and of his 
heart.’ 

“ Dr. Goodell could not have done his great work in the world but for her assist- 
ance. He knew it; he often said it. In his work of the ministry, he credited her 
with fully a half of what was accomplished. In his study there was a significant 
token of her share in the work. His writing desk had two sloping sides, and was 
otherwise arranged for two persons. At that desk they worked together, face to 
face. To a friend who was visiting him, and who had noticed the peculiar con- 
struction of the desk, he laughingly said: ‘I get my inspiration from the other 
side.” While he worked at his sermons, she was there writing letters in answer to 
his numerous correspondents or to members of the congregation. She was his com- 


panion also in his pastoral work from house to house, laboring to win souls, or to 
comfort the afflicted, or to carry to strangers the warmth of a Christian welcome 
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with an enthusiasm equal to his own. In the pastoral care and administration of 
the church she had a full share. She was cognizant of the work assigned to vari- 
ous committees, knew who composed those committees, and with what success 
they wrought. Together she and her husband consulted and prayed over all the 
interests of the great congregation committed to their charge. Nothing weighed 
upon his heart which did not also weigh upon hers. Almost everywhere and 
always she was his companion in a gentle, unobtrusive, womanly way. Thus, 
as another has said of their united labors, ‘the ministry of teaching and consola- 
tion was made more strong and gracious by the union of manliness and womanli- 
ness that were wedded in every word that was spoken and every act of service or 
Divine charity.’ ’’ 

Constans Goodell was born at Calais, Vt., March 16, 1830. The same 
town was the birthplace of the Rev. Dr. N. G. Clark, senior Secretary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and also that of 
the Rev. Professor I. E. Dwinell, of the Pacific Theological Seminary. 
After some years on a farm, the young Goodell prepared for college at the 
Bakersfield Academy, and entered in 1851 the Vermont University. He 
was graduated with a high reputation as a speaker and writer. It was 
during his college course that his conversion occurred, from which such im- 
portant results were to follow. He was graduated from Burlington in 
1855, and from Andover Theological Seminary in due course in 1858. He 
was invited to become a colleague of Dr. Hawes, at Hartford, but accepted 
an independent pastorate at New Britain, Connecticut, and conducted it, 
with remarkable growth on his own part and on that of his church, until 
1872, when he was called to St. Louis. Excepting important travels in 
Europe and the Holy Land, he remained in St. Louis until his death, in 
1886. He was yet a comparatively young man at the time of his departure, 
which was no doubt hastened by a fiendish attack made on him a few years 
before in the streets of St. Louis by a ruffian, who was probably an emissary 
of the whiskey saloons. Dr. Goodell was in a profound sense a martyr, 
although he would have been the last to think of himself as such. 

The methods and the wonderful fruits of Dr. Goodell’s labors at St. 
Louis must be learned in detail from this volume, but we cannot refrain 
from enriching our pages with one or two passages which show something 
of the secret of this career of religious usefulness. 


“He also gave emphasis and prominence to those elements of Christian truth too 
little dwelt upon, which especially appeal to and foster the manly virtues. Christ 
was both ‘the Lamb of God’ and ‘the Lion of the tribe of Judah.’ With the 
meekness and gentleness of the one He united the boldness and masterful strength 
of the other. The bruised reed He would not break, nor quench the smoking 
flax, but when wicked men profaned the temple with their mercenary traffic, He 
assumed an awful and terrific mien, and drove them panie-stricken from it with a 
whip of cords ; and when they came out with swords and staves to arrest Him, such 
was the majesty of His demeanor that the most brazen-fronted quailed before 
Him, and the whole armed posse fell backward to the ground. 

‘* Both sides of Christ’s character need to be dwelt upon. If unequal prominence 
is given to either, the truth suffers. The ideal presented is not complete —the 
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impression of it is faulty ; its influence in the edification of Christian character is 
not what it is designed to be. The apostles, in their writings and characters, 
exhibit the true Christian ideal. They were gentle and beneficent toward their 
fellow-men ; they were also bold and unflinching in the performance of duty or in 
the face of danger. 

** Dr. Goodell nourished his mind and fashioned his conduct by feeding upon all 
the elements of Christian truth. In his preaching and ministry of truth to his 
congregation, he also sought to declare the whole counsel of God; to commend 
the heroic and manly traits of Christian character, as well as the gentle and sub- 
missive ones.”’ 

Most of the chapters in this volume are admirably enriched by collections 
of epigrams from Dr. Goodell’s note-books. We earnestly hope to see soon 
a volume containing his best sermons, articles, and occasional discourses. 


CONSTANS L. GOODELL AS PREACHER AND PASTOR, 
Joseph Cook’s prelude to his lecture on “ Phillips, Gough, and Beecher,” 
in Pilgrim Congregational Church, St. Louis, April 17th. 


This pulpit is full of holy fire. Since I stood here last, the chariots of 
God have descended upon this place and caught up a great and radiant soul 
who was to many of us as a “ Pillar of Fire,” through which God looked 
in the morning watch of better ages to come. I should do violence to my 
own feelings if I were not to say that the light falling from heaven along 
the track of those chariots makes this spot on the banks of the Father of 
Waters seem to me holy ground. 

He who has been taken from you was called early in life the Model 
Preacher of Connecticut ; he should now and always hereafter be called 
the Model Preacher and Pastor of the Mississippi Valley. 

What nobility of character, what size and symmetry of soul, were his ! 
His cradle was rocked at the foot of the Green Mountains ; he was educated 
within sight of the Adirondacks ; the strength of the hills were his also. In 
college, in the religious meeting in which he first expressed a hope of his 
own conversion, he said quietly, “I see the light —on the distant moun- 
tains, and am expecting soon the full glory of the Sun of Righteousness.” 
“ And that full glory,” says his biographer, “came on apace.” He had a 
poetic imagination, a great heart of balanced flame, a strength of body, 
mind, and will, a courage, a self-control, and, above all, a divinely illumined 
conscience, which made him by both the first and the second birth a teacher 
for the soul’s soul and so a preacher, pastor, and spiritual reformer, whom 
God has crowned and whom no man ean discrown. He cared for no crowns 
except those which God gives. His life was hid with Christ in God. 

Although I had no personal acquaintance with your pastor until after 
he came to this bank of the Mississippi, he seems to have been one of the 
instructors of my youth. When he was at the University of Vermont in 
his sophomore year, it was my fortune to be studying not fifteen miles 
from him at Keeseville. When I went to Phillips Academy, he was in the 
Theological Seminary of the great Andover of 1856. There were giants as 
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theological and religious leaders there in those days. I remember well the 
first time I saw your pastor ; he was leading a debate among theological 
students, and I looked on from the gallery. Both as a speaker and as a 
man, he seemed head and shoulders above any whom I saw in competition 
with him, as I then thought. He often addressed the religious meetings of 
the students of Phillips Academy. There was inspiration in his words that 
went with me for many a year. 

When he entered the ministry he said: “ Christ’s vineyard needs men ; 
by his grace and in his strength I will be one.” ‘*O Lord, help me to rise 
at five o’clock, and to work diligently and consecutively on one theme until 
one.” After some years of labor and study he wrote : “The conviction that 
the Bible is the very word of the present ruling God, who also made nature, 
possesses me with irresistible force.” In a course of lectures given at 
Oberlin College during his later ministry, he began every lecture with 
this sentence: “ The only thing worth living for is the glory of Christ.” 
These sayings were the key-notes of his life. 

What a happy and holy marriage God sent to him! and yet this is a topic 
too sacred for publie speech, although fit for your devoutest and most grate- 
ful thoughts. His writing desk had two slopes, and she who sat in his 
study opposite to him was herself constantly crowned with an aureole of 
sacred fire. Ile said once to a friend who spoke of this peculiar arrange- 
ment of his desk, “ I get my inspiration from the other side.” 

What spiritual wisdom, what ripeness of religious sagacity came from the 
atmosphere of such a home! : 

I have always greatly admired many of your pastor’s epigrams. No 
doubt they were occasionally forged on this anvil with two sloping sides. 
Some of them cling most tenaciously to the memory: — 

“Build no doubting castle near Plymouth Rock.” 

‘Lager beer is the devil’s kindling-wood.” 

“You cannot drive the bees with a whip; but plant a clover field and 
you will attract them, and they will fill the hive with honey.” 

“ Much of the fineness of our nature is killed by over-work.” 

“ We are born on the earth, but we live in the universe.” 

“God is moving on Asia by the way of Plymouth Rock and the Golden 
Gate.” 

What breadth of outlook he had. He loved with the passion of Christian 
philanthropy our whole land, from its sunrise shore to the great river, and 
from the great river to the sunset sea. 

He founded churches; he assisted in founding colleges. He was a friend 
of the most judicious and searching evangelists. His sermons, his devo- 
tional meetings, his prayers, his religious conversation, his total ministry to 
men absorbed in the cares of life, to the stranger within the gates, to the 
aged, the young, the sick, the afflicted, the religiously irresolute, were 
astonishingly inspired from on high. So blessed of heaven and sealed by 
the Holy Ghost were they that they deserve, and, among wise men, seem 
likely to be made models through many generations. 
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Let us rejoice that the noble biography prepared with so much literary 
skill and spiritual insight by Professor Currier, of Oberlin College, has been, 
or will yet be placed, in the hands of hundreds and thousands of theological 
students. 

I am acquainted with no biography better fitted to be a pattern for 
preachers aud pastors. It breathes a spirit not known in merely secular cul- 
ture, not often found in the schools, and not always in the pulpit, but which 
is indispensable to the healing of the nations. For one, I wish to offer, here 
and now, devout thanks to God that this life has been lived, and that this 
biography has been written, and also a fervent prayer that they may pro- 
foundly influence the one hundred millions who are yet to live between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Alleghanies. 

This life and this biography echo God, and so are fit to lead the world. 


ScrrpTuRE READINGS, FOR USE IN THE PuBLIC AND HiGH SCHOOLS oF 
Ontario. Authorized Edition. Toronto: William Briggs. 1888. 12mo. 
Pp. 434. 

The treatment which the vexed topic of the Bible in public schools has 
received in Ontario, that great province which is the brain and heart of the 
Dominion of Canada, is peculiarly instructive in connection with American 
discussions of the relations of the government to elemeniary instruction in 
morals and religion. The Education Department of Ontario in 1884 ap- 
pointed a distinguished committee to examine a series of Sclections from 
Scripture, which, when approved, were issued by public authority for use 
in the public and high schools. In 1887, another eminent committee was 
appointed to revise the former selection, and the result is the very satisfac- 
tory book named above. The contents include eighty-nine historical and 
fifty-seven didactic, devotional, and prophetic selections from the Old Testa- 
ment, sixty-eight from the Gospels, thirty-five from the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, and forty-four from the Epistles and the Revelation. No note or com- 
ment, except the titles of the lessons, accompanies these reproductions ; but 
references are carefully given to the places where the passages may be 
found in the Bible. We do not see how a more admirable selection of 
Scripture Readings for use in schools could well be made. The significant 
fact is that it satisfies all religious people in Ontario, except only the Roman 
Catholies. 

No pupil in Ontario, however, is required to take part in any religious 
exercise objected to by his parents or guardians. Opportunity for separate 
religious instruction is given in every school. We quote in full the follow- 
ing Departmental Regulations approved by Order-in-Council, April 22, 
1887, concerning religious exercises and instruction in public and high 
schools in Ontario, and published in this standard book of Scripture Read- 
ings : — 


“ Every public and high school shall be opened with the Lord’s Prayer, and 
closed with the reading of the Scriptures and the Lord’s Prayer, or the prayer au- 
thorized by the Department of Education. 
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“The Scriptures shall be read daily and systematically without comment or 
explanation, and the portions used may be taken from the Book of Selections 
adopted by the Department for that purpose, or from the Bible, as the trustees, by 
resolution, may direct. 

“Trustees may also order the reading of the Bible or the authorized Scripture 
Selections by both pupils and teachers at the opening and closing of the school, and 
the repeating of the Ten Commandments at least once a week. 

‘No pupil shall be required to take part in any religious exercise objected to by 
his parents or guardians; and in order to the observance of this regulation the 
teacher, before commencing a religious exercise, is to allow a short interval to 
elapse, during which the children of Roman Catholics, and of others who have sig- 
nified their objection, may retire. 

“ Tf, in virtue of the right to be absent from the religious exercises, any pupil 
does not enter the school room till fifteen minutes after the proper time for open- 
ing the school in the forenoon, such absence shall not be treated as an offense 
against the rules of the school. 

“* When a teacher claims to have conscientious scruples in regard to opening or 
closing the school as herein prescribed, he shall notify the trustees to that effect 
in writing, and it shall be the duty of the trustees to make such provision in the 
premises as they may deem expedient. 

* The clergy of any denomination, or their authorized representatives, shall have 
the right to give religious instruction to the pupils of their own church, in each 
school-house, at least once a week, after the hour of closing the school in the after- 
noon; and if the clergy of more than one denomination apply to give religious in- 
struction in the same school-house, the board of trustees shall decide on what day 
of the week the school-house shall be at the disposal of the clergymen of each de- 
nomination, at the time above stated. But it shall be lawful for the board of 
trustees and clergymen of any denomination to agree upon any hour of the day at 
which a clergyman, or his authorized representative, may give religious instruction 
to the pupils of his own church, provided it be not during the regular hours of the 
school. . 

“The school hours shall be from nine o’clock in the forenoon till four o’clock in 
the afternoon; but the trustees, by resolution, may, for the purpose of affording 
facilities for religious instruction, or for any other proper purpose, prescribe a 
shorter period.”’ 


Roman Catholics, as it is important for citizens of the American Re- 
public to notice, strenuously oppose in Ontario the schools conducted on the 
wholly unsectarian and equitable basis provided by these regulations. The 
schools of Ontario can by no means be called godless ; forthe Department of 
Education in the preface of the above volume “declares now, as formerly, 
that Christianity is the basis of our whole system of elementary education, 
and that its principles should pervade that system throughout.” Roman 
Catholics in Ontario very rarely avail themselves of the opportunities given 
for the separate religious instruction of Catholic pupils ; but are busily en- 
gaged in founding sectarian parochial schools of their own, for the support 
of which the government, very unwisely, as we think, allows a division of 
the public school funds. Of course this is only carrying out the well-known 
decree of the Vatican that, wherever able to do so, Roman Catholics must 
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have their own schools, and, if possible, destroy all systems of education, 
public or private, that are not under the control of the Church of Rome. 

It ought to be more widely noticed than it has been thus far in the United 
States, that in the great province of Quebec, which is notoriously Roman 
Catholic in both the religion and the politics of the vastly preponderating 
majority of its inhabitants, Protestant schools have a hard struggle to live. 

The Rev. John Burton, M.A., B. D., of Toronto, one of the members of 
the committee who prepared the Scripture Readings for Ontario, says in a 
recent powerful lecture on “ The French Canadian Imperium in Imperio” : 


* In Quebec the schools are bitterly sectarian, for the Papal in this relation is 
the most remorseless of the sects. The Protestant minority, with rights guaran- 
teed on paper, are practically deprived of public school privileges; by the parish 
divisions made by the hierarchy, and ratified by the provincial government, 
the dissentient schools are either made impossible or handicapped effectually. In 
Ontario we have the separate school for Roman Catholics, which not only breaks 
up the public school system, but establishes schools where children are taught to 
view their Protestant neighbors as heretics, and as given over to uncovenanted 
mercies. The immense estates of the Papal corporations in Quebec, being untaxed, 
impose ruinously unjust burdens upon the remaining property holders, who are 
largely Protestant.”’ 


It is significant that this honored member of the revision Committee on 
Scripture Readings, himself long an editor, as well as a preacher, publishes 
the opinion that the troubles the Dominion has with Roman Catholies may, 
perhaps, find their only practicable solution in the annexation of the Canadian 
Provinces to the American Republic. 


“ Our Lower Canadian Protestant friends have been given over, nolens volens, to 
the absolute control of the Quebec hierarchy. Unless some changes, such as I 
have indicated, are made, the only other solution will be — dare I utter the word ? 
— Annexation. For, the race and religious ery having been raised, the demands 
made by the Roman Curia upon our government will soon be intolerable. Then 
will come more serious divisions, and divisions mean — unless the great republic 
shall fail— absorption piece by piece into the company of the United States. 
This is not pessimism, but a simple statement of what men unwarped by any 
political creed know to be inevitable. Of its desirability, or otherwise, I have 
nothing to say.”’ 


While the Roman Catholic people follow their priests in politics as well 
as in religion, and the priests follow the Pope in both, it is not too much to 
say that what the Jesuitical hierarchy has done in Quebec to ruin the Prot- 
estant school system, it would do, if it had the power, in the United States. 
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QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


REPLY BY EX-PRESIDENT GEO. F. MAGOUN, OF IOWA COLLEGE. 


26. What are the prospects of the proposed courts of conciliation in Iowa ? 

A STATE organization was perfected at Cedar Rapids about the middle of 
November, to promote the formation of courts of conciliation in lowa. Be- 
sides the usual officers, there is a committee for the diffusion of information, 
and one for preparing a law establishing such courts. There is a corre- 
sponding secretary in each of our ninety-nine counties, who is ez-ofjicio 
president of a county organization, if there be one. If the legislative 
judiciary committee had agreed upon a bill, action would have been early 
taken to enact it. A difference of opinion as to the provisions of such a law 
has delayed action, and, therefore, postponed the enactment of a law to the 
next session. It is thought by a prominent advocate of conciliation that this 
delay is valuable, more time being given for the wise preparation of a law. 
Perhaps, also, the whole matter needs to come forward by gradual growth, 
as in Denmark and the Danish West Indies. It may, too, be found that 
some variation from the Scandinavian system will be necessary in Iowa. 
Two bills have been prepared, one of which, imitating a law of Copenhagen, 
takes a judge of a court of superior and appellate jurisdiction for presiding 
officer. It provides that the district judge shall hold the court of concili- 
ation the first day of each term of his court, and have the assistance of a 
local conciliator in each township in his judicial district. Elsewhere in 
Denmark and in the Danish West Indies, and also in Norway, citizens of 
high standing, not lawyers, are selected to preside — in the provincial towns 
of Denmark the municipalities electing one for the town and one for the 
country, —in Norway one for each community or township. The system is 
said to work best in Norway. The United States Minister to Denmark ex- 
pressed the opinion that the judge of a coercive court would carry into it 
some prejudice against parties whose disputes the “Court of Reconciliation ” 
had failed to settle. I believe that everywhere it is required that the latter 
tribunal be resorted to first. The other bill now under consideration in 
Iowa avoids this objection, providing for the appointment of men of in- 
tegrity and capacity as conciliators, outside the courts. Both bills, I be- 
lieve, exclude lawyers from advocating causes before the proposed new 
courts. 

It is thought that farming communities would find such methods of avoid- 
ing expensive and irritating litigation specially serviceable, and that labor 
troubles, of which we are likely to have in Iowa our share in due time, 
could be largely composed or averted by them. In a commonwealth more 
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free from illiteracy than any other in the Union, intelligent, disinterested, 
impartial men, of weight in their own communities, and willing to serve so 
pacific and beneficial an object, could never fail to be found. 

This pause in the progress of the movement is being improved for dis- 
seminating information and promoting discussion. All will be ready for 
formal action in our next legislature in 1889. It may not be possible at 
first to apply the new system to all cases of dispute that a civil action can 
be based upon ; and it certainly would not be wise to attempt incorporating 
it as a constitutional amendment in the organic law of Iowa till it is per- 
fected in principle — details of operation, of course, being left to statutory 
provisions. 

I need not say that I watch this civilizing and Christianizing experiment 
with the deepest interest, as I do that of arbitration on international ques- 
tions — the excellences of which it seems to possess, while avoiding some 
objections, to which the latter scheme is yet open. 


REPLIES BY MR. COOK. 


27. What ought to be the attitude of reputable people toward Sunday news- 
papers ? 

Let reputable people refuse to receive into their houses Sunday journals, 
and cause it to be known that advertisements in these papers do not reach 
the better class of homes, and a financial chill may be thrown into the law- 
less, mercenary heart of an irresponsible Sunday press. Why should one 
trade be allowed to manufacture and distribute its wares Sunday, and other 
trades kept from work on that day? Sunday’s newspaper is printed on 
Saturday night, it is triumphantly said. But when is Monday’s prepared ? 
When are Sunday papers sent out to the four winds? Under my window 
at Saratoga, last summer, the New York Sunday dailies were hawked 
about, before ten o’clock on Sunday morning. But, in order to make this 
exploit possible, special locomotives were driven screaming up the Hudson, 
and pony expresses tortured, and dealers and newsboys stirred to a frenzy 
of activity. This process, carried out to the thirty-two points of the com- 
pass from every great city, in a population of fifty millions, is a very con- 
siderable infraction of citizens’ rights. Editors and printers, as well as 
railway men, deserve one day in seven for rest. I asked a Chicago reporter 
on a great daily, which publishes a Sunday edition, heavy with rubbish, 
whether he had one day of rest in seven. His answer was: “Not one in 
seventy-seven.” Sunday is worth more than Sunday journalism. What 
Sunday journals displace is worth more than what they supply. They dis- 
place rest. They displace the mood of religious thoughtfulness and worship, 
without which no civilization can be maintained at a high level. On the whole, 
Sunday journals, in average times of peace, must be pronounced to be works 
neither of necessity nor of mercy. They should be reformed or abolished. 
Sunday journals, unreformed, may ultimately make the Satanie press the 
chief Sabbath instructor of the nation. Our liberties are not safe under a 
permanence of such tutelage. There are a few reputable Sunday sheets, I 
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admit the fact ; but they do not give character to the mass of them. 
Usually the Sunday newspaper has more matter in it than any issue on a 
week day, and more objectionable matter. The loafer’s journal is pecul- 
iarly loaferish, and the Satanic press peculiarly Satanic on Sunday. The 
most influential dailies of the world do not issue Sunday editions. Horace 
Greeley, who may be safely supposed to have known something of journal- 
ism, called the Sunday newspaper a social demon. Civilization would stand 
higher than it now does with us if all Sunday journals were discontinued, 
as both industrial and moral nuisances. 

28. Would not constitutional prohibition so fail of execution in great and cor- 
rupt cities as to be mferior in practical effect to high license ? 

Constitutional prohibition, once enacted, represents the will of the whole 
people. It is a measure unincumbered with any partisan issue. High 
license is usually complicated with partisan contests. Constitutional prohi- 
bition, having secured the great majority of votes in a state, would have 
high moral authority even in corrupt cities. My positions, therefore, are : 

(1.) Constitutional prohibition would be partially executed in cities. 

(2.) It would be increasingly executed. 

(3.) It might be executed reasonably well by the aid of law and order 
leagues. 

(4.) If the municipal state police assists the local police, it might be made 
as effective as statutory prohibition ever was. 

(5.) Being the measure of the whole people and not subject to sudden 
change, constitutional prohibition would discourage new investments of 
property in the liquor trade and weaken the distillery interest much more 
than high license could do ; for the latter would be a merely party measure 
and subject to change at the next alteration of party majorities. Under 
constitutional prohibition a legislature could vote only one way. Combina- 
tions of the whiskey rings to corrupt a legislature would, therefore, be dis- 
couraged. 

(6.) Let municipal reform succeed, and the rules of civil-service reform 
be applied to cities, and even in corrupt great towns the will of the people 
may yet be carried out. 

(7.) Constitutional prohibition, like statutory, would drive liquor selling 
into obscure and disreputable quarters in cities. On the contrary, high 
license gilds the saloon. It converts the gin-hole into the gin-palace. It 
greatly adds to the respectability of the liquor trade. It thus builds up the 
power that threatens the home and good government. 

(8.) All license misedueates the people by making the state a partner in 
unrighteous gains. It notoriously intrenches the whiskey trade behind the 
cupidity of taxpayers. All license of the liquor traffic means state per- 
mission to a man, for a consideration, to poison his neighbors, and manufae- 
ture drunkards, paupers, criminals, taxes, ruined homes, and lost souls. 











EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Tue late meeting of the Baptist Union began on the twenty-third day of 
April. The report has been extensively published in the American news- 
papers that the Progressives and the Conservatives at this meeting came to 
an amicable adjustment of their differences, and that Mr. Spurgeon would 
now return to the Union, from which he had withdrawn. So far as Mr. 
Spurgeon himself is concerned, this report is premature. In the May 
number of “The Sword and the Trowel,” Mr. Spurgeon makes a statement 
in regard to the meeting, and expresses his dissatisfaction with it. His 
statement is kind and conciliating ; and closes with the following words : — 


‘“‘T have had to wait before I could write decidedly ; but I am not convinced 
that we have a real peace before us, or that we can ever arrive at a successful 
blending of two parties which so greatly differ from each other. 

‘* As one outside of the Union I have no right to have anything further to do with 
its creeds or its declarations. I was not from the first at all hopeful that any- 
thing could be done, and therefore I retired. I wish I had been let alone, for 
then I could have gone on with my own work in peace. Now I must, in the 
kindliest feeling, make this my course. All has been done that can be done, and 
yet, without violence to conscience, we cannot unite; let us not attempt it any 
more, but each one go his own way in quiet, each striving honestly for that which 
he believes to be the revealed truth of God. I could have wished that instead of 
saving the Union, or even purifying it, the more prominent thought had been to 
conform everything to the Word of the Lord.’’ 


Mr. Spurgeon has published his creed or statement of doctrine, which we 
insert below. He doubtless wished, but did not expect, that the Progres- 
sive party would accept this creed. It avoids those ambiguous phrases 
which the Progressive party are so much inclined to use. Error resorts to 
evasions. It has resorted to them in ancient times as well as in modern, in 
the Old World as well as inthe New. Our readers will be refreshed by the 
honest manner in which Mr. Spurgeon has stated his Articles of Faith. 


‘*(1) The Divine inspiration, authority, and sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures. 

‘*(2) The right and duty of private judgment in the interpretation of the Holy 
Scriptures and the need of the teaching of the Holy Spirit, to a true and spiritual 
understanding of them. 

“*(3) The unity of the Godhead and the Trinity of the persons therein — 
namely, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

‘* (4) The true and proper Godhead of our Lord Jesus and his real and perfect 
manhood. 

‘*(5) The utter depravity of human nature in consequence of the Fall, which Fall 
is no fable nor metaphor, but a literal and sadly practical fact. 
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‘*(6) The substitutionary sacrifice of the Lord Jesus Christ, by which alone 
sin is taken away and sinners are saved. 

‘*(7) The offices of our Lord as Prophet, Priest, and King, and as the one 
Mediator between God and man. 

‘* (8) The justification of the sinner by faith alone, through the blood and 
righteousness of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

‘**(9) The work of the Holy Spirit in the regeneration, conversion, sanctifica- 
tion, and preservation of the saved. 

‘*(10) The immortality of the soul, the resurrection of the body, and the 
judgment of the world by our Lord Jesus, which judgment will be final, accord- 
ing to the words of the Great Judge: ‘ These shall goaway into eternal punish- 
ment, but the righteous into eternal life.’ 

‘*(11) The Divine institution of the Christian ministry, and the obligation and 
perpetuity of the ordinances of Believers’ Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

‘** We utterly abhor the idea of a new gospel or an additional revelation, or a 
a shifting rule of faith to be adapted to the ever-changing spirit of the age. In 
particular we assert that the notion of probation after death, and the ultimate res- 
titution of condemned spirits, is so unscriptural and unprotestant and so unknown 
to all Baptist Confessions of Faith, and draws with it such consequences, that we 
are bound to condemn it, and to regard it as one with which we can hold no fellow- 
ship.”’ 

In view of the fact that men who are in the orthodox church are striving 
to subvert its principles, we are reminded of an expression made by Dr. 
Thomas Arnold, of Rugby, in regard to the present Cardinal Newman, 
who, at that time, remained in the Church of England, while he was busy 
in disseminating Roman Catholic principles. The words of Dr. Arnold 
were not written in the theological style, but they were not evasive. The 
term “hang ’’ may be called ambiguous ; but he probably intended to use 
it in a sense as amiable as possible : 

‘* My feelings toward a Roman Catholic are very different from my feelings 
toward a Newmanite, because I think the one a fair enemy and the other a 
treacherous one. One is a Frenchman in his own uniform, within his own presidia ; 
the other is a Frenchman disguised in a red coat, and holding a post within our 


presidia for the purpose of betraying it. I should honor the first and hang the 
second.” 


Four full evenings before audiences packing the City Hall to the roof 
were given in February and March by the city government of Boston to 
hearings on the subject of the ordinance forbidding the delivery of any 
sermon, address, or other discourse on the Common or public grounds, 
without a permit from the mayor. These meetings were a memorable pro- 
test against an odious and novel municipal regulation of which the mayor 
himself has urged the repeal. Besides the petition of the Evangelical 
Association, an organization representing hundreds of ministers of Boston 
and vicinity, a petition came in headed by the name of the venerable Rev. 
Dr. A. P. Peabody and numerously signed by Unitarian and Universalist 
preachers, and also by members of the Faculty of Harvard University, all 
asking that the ordinance be removed from the statute books. Letters 
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supporting the demand for the repeal were received from Rev. Messrs. 
Phillips Brooks, R. Kidner, 8. L. Baldwin, E. J. Haynes, and others. 

Speeches for repeal were made before the Committee by Dr. Plumb, Dr. 
Gordon, Dr. Ela, H. L. Hastings, Dr. Brooke Herford, Dr. Foote, Joseph 
Cook, by Messrs. J. F. Pickering and Rodney Lund of the Boston bar, and 
by others. 

The sympathies of the audience, which was as remarkable for quality as 
quantity, were so thoroughly on the side of the petitioners for repeal, and 
were often so emphatically expressed, that the presiding officer thought it 
necessary several times to threaten to clear the house of hearers in case 
applause was not suppressed. A few weak answers to the petitioners were 
made, chiefly by men prominent in city politics. The secular newspaper 
press was silent for the most part. “ Zion’s Herald,” Mr. Hastings’s 
“Christian,” and “'The Morning Star,’’ of Boston, with several other reli- 
gious journals in other cities, defended vigorously the demand for the 
repeal ; but certain religious weeklies, that were naturally enough expected 
to express themselves in support of the petition of the Evangelical Associa- 
tion, failed to do so, and seemed to take their opinions, as well as their news 
as to the discussion, from the frequently misleading statements of the secu- 
lar daily journals. The Committee before whom the hearing took place has 
made as yet no report upon the petitions for the repeal. Meanwhile, the 
Rev. Mr. Davis lies in jail, and any one in Boston may be put there for no 
crime but that of preaching the gospel on Boston Common to the poor, 
without a permit from the city government. While the mayor announces 
that he will give permits to all who ask, the park commissioners have 
declined to grant them for the parks under their charge, and as long as the 
obnoxious statute remains, any mayor is able, if he choose, to prohibit 
preaching on the Common, as was done in 1883 and 1884. 

The next steps should be to take to the Supreme Court of the Nation the 
question of the protection of the historie rights of unlicensed peaceable 
assembly and discussion. Paternal restrictions of free speech on public 
grounds are now enforced in Boston by an alliance of gin and Jesuitism 
with certain timid people who are afraid free speech will set anarchists 


talking, and who are indifferent whether the poor have the gospel preached 
to them or not. 








